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A Casavant 
Organ Console 


Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They ‘couple to the conservative 
musical eee of the Casavant 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. 


Casavant Freres 
LIMITED 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 



































I. completion of the three- 
manual Estey pipe organ to be in- 
stalled in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Caledon, South Africa, is 
another reminder that Estey quality 
and satisfaction are appreciated 
not only at home, but also in 
distant lands. 


One or more Estey pipe organs 
are giving satisfactory service in 
the Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Bermuda, Canal Zone, Chile, China, 
England, France, Germany, 
Hawaiian Islands, Italy, Japan, 


Newfoundland, Spain, Turkey and 
the Union of South Africa. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 


BRATTLEBORO © VERMONT 




















M. P. MOLLER: 


installs beautiful three-manual organ 
in 





GRACE (P. E.) CHURCH 


JAMAICA, N. Y. 


(Mr. John Whitehead Turner, Organist) 


the gift of 
MISS KATIE B. NAPIER 


Before selecting the builder of the new organ, Miss 
Napier, with the assistance of several outstanding organ- 
ists, investigated a number of organs recently installed, 
and the selection of the builder was based on merit only. 

The MOLLER policy “every organ better” is being 
faithfully followed and every MOLLER organ, large or 
small, is guaranteed to meet the most exacting tests for 
mechanical excellence and artistic tone. 


Jamaica, New York. 
January 17, 1935. 
My dear Mr. Moller: 

Want to write you a few lines of congratulations and 
praise for the organ built at Grace Church, Jamaica. 
Considering the space—or rather lack of it—I consider 
it an architectural masterpiece—no register being lost or | 
covered in the ensemble. The Diapasons are real | 
churchly, the strings and Flutes superb. 


(Signed) John Whitehead Turner, 
Organist and Choir Master, 
Grace Church, Jamaica. 


Inquiries are requested and appreciated. 
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The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Richmond Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as seconi- 


class matter at the Staten Island, New York. postoffice, July 17, 1928. 
yearly, 25c current copy, back copy 35c and up; Canada $2.25 yearly, 


Copyright in 1935 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: U.S.A., $2 00 
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The MEMORIAL ORGAN in BARD COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE- on-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
The gift of REV. GEORGE DUDLEY BARR, D.D. 





























Mr. B. G. Austin, BARD COLLEGE, 
Austin Organ Co., Hartford, Conn. ANNANDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Austin: Jan. 7th, 1935. 

I would like to take this occasion to express to you my personal appreciation of the excellent instrument 
which you have installed in our Chapel. I cannot speak too highly of the skillful and painstaking efforts which 
you and your assistants have put into the designing and building of the new organ. I am assured by those com- 
petent to judge that the work is of the highest quality and the organ itself is an outstanding achievement in 
organ building. I am sure that it will soon become recognized as one of the finest organs in the country both 
as regards its remarkable tonal qualities and its effective adaptation to the Chapel in which it has been installed. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) DONALD G. TEWKSBURY, 
ActTiInG DEAN. 
E. HAROLD GEER 
ORGANIST OF VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 




















Mr. B. G. Austin, 
Austin Organ Company, Hartford, Conn. December 19, 1934. 
Dear Mr. Austin: 

I have been looking forward to the opening of the new Bard College organ with keen interest, because of 
the very unusual specifications and the fine tonal balance which the admirable diapason ensemble in your erecting 
room led us to expect. 

I am not disappointed. You have produced a tonal ensemble which combines refinement with magnifi- 
cence. The full organ is rich, solid and brilliant without being overpowering. Over an adequate dynamic range 
one finds weight for massive chords, clarity for contrapuntal texture, brilliance for rapid toccatas and very ex- 
ceptional cohesion. On the other hand the more delicate effects, necessarily slighted in a limited scheme, afford 
an astonishing variety of charming and expressive coloring. Of inestimable practical value is the fact that satis- 
factory gradations are possible throughout the entire dynamic range of the instrument. 

One has come to expect comfortable proportions and reliable and efficient mechanism in the Austin con- 
sole. The Bard College console is no exception, and in addition there are increased promptness and quiet, in- 
dependence of the pistons in different departments, a dependable single setter system, stop-knob control and 
unusually handsome cabinet design and finish. 

In a small auditorium you have installed an organ of moderate size which invites enthusiasm. Indeed, so 
far as I am aware, it is unique in this country. I congratulate you on an achievement of real distinction which 
I hope will be repeated in many other places. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) E. HAROLD GEER. 













BARD COLLEGE, 
Mr. B. G. Austin, ANNANDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Austin Organ Co., Hartford, Conn. January 7th, 1935. 

Dear Mr. Austin: 

Since Professor Geer has already written you impressions of the new organ with which I find myself 
in hearty agreement, I am left with the impossible task of finding words adequate to express our gratitude for 
what you have done. The organ fits so perfectly into the atmosphere and acoustics of our beautiful chapel 
only because, from the outset, every man on your staff gave his very best toward producing an exceptional in- 
strument. And there can be no question that the organ is the unique instrument we have all been looking for- 
ward. What is more, it marks, to my mind, an epoch in the development of the American organ. 

I assure you that we are not only enthusiastic over the outcome, but are also very deeply appreciative 
of the generous contributions made by all those who played a part in its design and construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CARL A. GARABEDIAN, Organist. 


Hartford, Conn. 











AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 














HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 


Agencies: 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb 

















Oberlin Conservatory World’s Largest Organ 





of Music | 
A Department of Oberlin College Convention Hall, Atlantic City | 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student : . o.. | 
. 2 ya S in two back issues of The American Organist | 

3 pipe-organs May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 

for teaching and practice proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 

S tallies endiars prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid... . 

BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. YEAMANS | August 1932: Contains full description of console 
GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
i organist needs to know about that console in 
Choir Singing and Choir Direction order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid ...... 

° ° bd Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 
with Olaf Christiansen 
Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 
































KIMBALL HAS THE EXPERIENCE TO HELP YOU 
SOLVE ANY ORGAN PROBLEM 


The thousands of organ buyers who have dealt with us in the past have found our 
unusual experience and sympathetic understanding of their problems of extreme 





value and help. 


In working with us you can be sure that the finished organ will be perfectly har- 
monized to the requirements of your design and space limitations and that the com- 
plete installation will fulfil your highest hopes. Kimball Organs always have been 
distinguished by exceptional craftsmanship and tonal beauty. 


Kimball Organs embody the principles of quality and simplicity in the hidden, vital 
working parts to a degree unsurpassed by any comparable instrument. 


Careful investigation will convince you that the Kimball Organ is the only organ 
deserving your unqualified recommendation. 


The fact that Kimball has been in business continuously without reorganization or 
change of family ownership for 78 years is a point which every organ buyer should 
give added consideration to. 


WW. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 


KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Hall 
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CONCERNING THIS 


NOBLE INSTRUMENT 
WHICH CAME FROM THE HANDS OF THE 


REAL ARTISTS 


AND 
SKILLED 
PRODUCERS” 


= 
of the OX Organo at the 


National Shrine of the Immaculate saenaylion 
Wl CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, ‘“~ASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| intended to write sooner; it has been utterly impossible. The National Shrine of the Imma- | |/|/|/), 

culate Conception is highly pleased with the magnificent organ your company installed. | myself Hi 
play at certain services; another at High Mass; another organist on other occasions. Several organ- | 
ists of Washington have played on the organ. We all congratulate you and your company. Several | 
organists have declared to me that the National Shrine has an instrument superior to any in Wash- ||| ||, 
ington, and one included Baltimore. Its effects are beautiful indeed, and not a Sunday passes _ 
without people, after the religious services, coming to the console to speak to the organist and 

praise the organ. Personally, it has been very significant. | have lived along sixty odd years, 

and have listened to and played on many organs, throughout the east and the south. The remark- 

able feature is, that there has been no trouble whatever and no servicing needed. To my mind it 

shows a high knowledge of organ engineering, tuning, voicing, balancing and everything else which 

goes into pipe organ construction. You have reasons to be very proud of the “Vox Organo" you 

have placed in this very notable National Shrine of the Catholics of America. | have been asked 

by the Director of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at Washington, D. C., to con- 

vey to your company these expressions of perfect satisfaction concerning this noble instrument 

which came from the lated of the real artists and skilled producers of your company. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. F. BORDEN, 
For the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, at Washington, D. C. 


Musical Research [Prooucts, Tnc. 


2oth Street and Alllegheny if, Phi ‘ladelphia, P. a. Wor 
Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
ORGANISTS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ViSIT THE FACTORY AND MAKE A TOUR OF INSPECTION Organo 






























































































Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 


Garth EDMUNDSON: Imagery in Tableaux, 12p. d. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25). The subtitle is Preludes. 
First we have a chorale and then a set of continuous 
preludes or variations, and the Composer expressly asks 
that there be no awkward pauses between the variations 
or Preludes; he also asks that there be different colors 
between the hands, but not different dynamic values. 
The work does not carry the impression of being a set 
of stiff variations but sounds rather like a compact com- 
position in which one theme carries steadily along, as in 
a passacaglia; this gives a strong demand for interesting 
and varied registration, much of it on the quiet side, all 
of it definitely organistic. It isn’t piano music rewritten 
for the organ; ‘it is definitely organ writing—the kind 
of work that must take an increasingly larger proportion 
of the professional organist’s program-space if ‘thé or- 
ganist is to continue his progress as an artist. | 

It looks like a grand piece of composition that calls 
for real artistry in playing, and real technic too; how- 
ever, it should not be a tedious work to prepare, for the 
Composer has followed his established habit of writing 
only what will contribute to the effect, avoiding any at- 
tempt to force unneéessary notes into the score just to 
make it look difficult or modern. It’s the kind of music 
that feels modern; when we play it we know we have not 
already played a hundred other pieces like it. It says 
something of its own. It won't be easy to get the 5-note 
ornaments to sound as written, but after the motive is 
forced under the fingers against the left hand’s two, it 
will follow along easily. The Pedal cadenza marks it 
as a concert piece. There is so much variety of material 
and mood that it definitely becomes concert material, 
calling for artistic capacity all the way from the eloquent 
playing of a simple chorale to the job of dashing off 
page 9. The difference between Mr. Edmundson and 
some of our other composers who have marked them- 
selves as among the best of the moderns is that Mr. 
Edmundson won’t let his imagination run away with his 
judgment; what he writes must make interesting music 
for a fairly well educated layman, or he won't write it. 
A recitalist on whose programs such a work as this fails 
to appear is unnecessarily aligning himself-with a style 
that is already fading into the past. Edmundson’s mus- 
is rings true. 


er! 

Heinrich SCHUETZ, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Mary Mag- 
dalene at the Sepulchre,” 12p. co. md. (Gray, 15c). Here 
is a good sample of the pre-Bach Easter music, with 
organ accompaniment. It needs a good choir and an 
educated congregation; in the seventeenth-century poly- 
phonic style. 

Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS: “He is risen,” 12p. 
c. e. (Gray, 15c). Any good chorus can do this with 
credit; it is music the congregation will understand. 
There is ample contrast and much of it will be easy, 
conserving rehearsal time for the ‘Alleluia’ passages 
where the spirit is even .more important than the notes. 
It is a thoroughly good Easter anthem of the jubilant 
variety. 

.... EASTER CANTATA.... 

Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: “The Redeemer,” 130p. 
me. (Gray, $1.25). “A choral meditation,” it is called, 
and so it is, for it uses chiefly some of Dr. Dickinson’s 
best Easter anthems joined together by recitatives. The 
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trouble with the average cantata is that there is not 
sufficient inspiration to write a hundred pages of music 
and make it interesting throughout; this method of com- 
piling such a work has the advantage of using sterling 
choruses as the backbone and supplying the necessary 
new materials for knitting it into one compact com- 
position. Anyone doing a cantata at Easter should in- 
vestigate this work. It is intended “for Lent or Easter” 
but it should be equally excellent for the period imme- 
diately after Easter. “In Joseph’s lovely garden,” the 


- Norwegian “This glad Easter day,” the Bohemian “The 


Lord is arisen,” Schubert’s ‘““My peace I leave with you,” 
the Gesangbuch “A Joyous Easter Song,” etc. are the 
main parts of the work and are in.themselves sufficient 
endorsement. 


' Current Publications 


ORGAN: Harry Benjamin Jepson: Sonata No. 3, 42p. 
d. (Gray, $2.50). In four movements. 

Josef RHEINBERGER: Sonata No. 1, 12p. md. 
(Novello-Gray). Three movements, the new Harvey 
Grace edition, with interesting prefatory notes. The best 
of the three movements is the first, suitable as prelude; 
the Andante does not seem to win the favor of the dis- 
tinguished Editor of the edition, but it would be effective 
to follow the first movement when used as a church pre- 
lude, which is probably its only function. The Fugue- 
Finale could serve as postlude. 

Josef RHEINBERGER: Sonata No. 14, 28p. md. 
(Novello-Gray). The Editor calls the first movement 
“Rheinberger’s most successful experiment in construc- 
tion.” Again we have good preludial material, followed 
by a second movement that has much more to recom- 
mend it to use in 1935; the third movement is a Toccata 
suitable for postlude. Music of this;kind is again com- 
ing into its own in the church service, ‘though it would 
hardly be a help to the organ world to use it very liberal- 
ly on recital programs. The Harvey Grace editions have 
won the praise of all. 


ANTHEMS: Bortniansky, ed. W. Williams: “Lord 
grant Thy servants,” 3p. cu. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). 
- weliknown number in simple setting suitable for any 
choir. 

Hazel G. KINSCELLA: “Our Prayer,” 2p. cu. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). In minor key, a quiet, fervent 
and colorful bit of church music for advanced choirs 
where mere tunefulness is.no longer necessary; this is 
melodious and harmonic, but not tuneful, nor are its 
harmonies of the common variety. There is a peculiar 
flavor to the anthem that makes it a little work of art 
for a well-trained choir. Based on an old melody. 

MOZART: “Adoramus te, Christe,” 4p. e. (E. C. 
Schirmer, 12c). We rather think this is true a-cappella 
music, not-only because its accompaniment merely dupli- 
cates the voice-parts, but also because the more essential 
chapel flavor is present. Quite an attractive anthem, 
Latin text only. 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Psalm46,” 11p. cu. me. (Schit- 
mer, 20c). Here’s a real anthem of the modern school. 
in which the Composer makes no effort to be brilliant 
but only to give vocal expression to thoughts and moods. 
Opens with bass theme, then 3-part men’s voices, then 
contralto, with sopranos immediately added in a theme 
that takes them mf to top A—a passage which perhaps 
some choirmasters will alter in order to avoid the ob- 
vious difficulties. Then a striking full-chorus motive 
carrying the harmony from F to D. And so on, till we 
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FRIENDSHIP 


T WAS Cicero who placed friendship 
above all else except virtue . . . For friend- 
ship, he writes, is the direct result of understand- 
ing and confidence . . . In an age so highly geared, 
it may be refreshing to find in the House of Pilcher 
a true spirit of progress combined with a full real- 
ization of the value of friends...And we have 
been making many of them during the past one 
hundred and fifteen years . . . Your inquiry is in- 
vited .. . HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incor- 
porated, General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 


PILCHER Organs 
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JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 


FOR THE 


and COLLEGE 


CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
























New Anthem Containérs 


A Perfected Product 


A Choir Library filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 





full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 


Advan- 
tages 


Specifi- 
cations 


end for your full vistble indexing. 


The following prices include only manufacturing and handling costs, hence no discounts can be allowed to dedlers or to any others. 


Sold only in the United States—check with order, or C.O.D. if preferred. 


Zonest-2 Zonez Zoned Zones . Zome6 Zonez7 Zones 
One Dozen...... ie! $333. ...0% $8.45...5. $3.59..... hy : Sane $3.87..... $4.02 
Two Dozen......5.68...... 22 ee Se ee 2 aoe GBiieex. oer 7.13 
Three Dozen.....7.85...... Sapa 4 y Sate CS ee 8 ae Sera 9.99 
Four Dozen. ....10.02..... 2 , Se 10.74..... oe. SAT si aes Sk 12.96 


Costs figured to the penny—order by dozen lots only. 


Put titles and composers on the large white labels on the front edges of these Containers provided 
for that purpose, file them on the shelves alphabetically, and your filing (and hunting) problems 
are over. Your whole repertoire stands before you in logical order, each title, composer, or other vital 
point (as to seasons, solos, accompaniment, etc.) visible at a glance without moving a finger or turning a page. 


Made of hard-pressed pasted-board, double thickness, grain running two ways for strength, covered 
with black genuine binders-cloth, white blank label covering entire front end for your indexing in- 
dications ; stands on your library shelf, 7 1/2” high, 1 7/16” wide, 10 13/16” deep. Each container 
will hold comfortably. without over-filling 180 sheets—which makes 360 pages, or 90 4-page anthems, 60 6- 
page, 45 8-page, or 30 12-page anthems. Handsome appearance; black cloth box with white label covering front 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. — Richmond Borough — New York City 
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come to the middle section where we have a beautifully 
peaceful theme; the recapitulation is built on the proper 
opening materials. A page of talk about notes doesn’t 
get us anywhere, but this anthem has spirit; its notes 
are all right, and easy enough, but its spirit is modern. 
vigorous, American, earnest. It’s rather one of the Com- 
poser’s best anthems. 


Hilton RUFTY: “Boundless Mercy,’ 8p. cu. e. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15c). Here we think is one of the best 
anthems of the season, an anthem every choir ought to 
do annually, and every choir can do well. Lincoln proved 
we don’t have to be complicated in order to be eloquent, 
and Bach proved the same thing in his best chorales. 
This sounds like a hymn-anthem, like one of those rare 
old carols that are so delightful because they are so nat- 
ural and sincere. It’s the kind of music that is equally 
at home in a grand cathedral and in the little village 
chapel; in either case the organist and choir will have 
unlimited possibilities before them, for artistry is never 
so genuine and effective as when applied to the inter- 
pretation of such a gem of simplicity as this is. . And 
this anthem spontaneously reaches the heart. The possi- 
bilities for phrasing, shading, sincerity, appeal are limit- 
less. Thé musician who can’t see beauty in this is in 
the wrong sphere. 


SCHUETZ, ar. Charlotte Lockwood: “Gracious Spirit 
draw ‘us to Thee,” 4p. cu. m. (Gray, 12c). Here is an- 
other! anthem that looks so genuine as to arouse en- 
thusiasm, though in this case the performance should be 
confined to ‘well-trained choirs accustomed to doing un- 
accompanied work without wondering if they’ll get 
through. Talking about the notes won’t help us much, 
because -the message is so much more important, and 
there is a real message. We suggest it for every expertly- 
trained chorus. 


Leo SOWERBY: “Now, there lightens upon us,” 13p. 
c. e. (Gray, 20c). It’s a great day for a reviewer when 
he can get hold of a few things he honestly likes; here’s 
yet another for the present month. Episcopalians will 
use it for Epiphany, denominationalists will use it any 
time when the topic deals with the importance of Christ 
in the world. A volunteer chorus ought to have some 
Sowerby anthems in its repertoire, but it is a rare day 
when a Sowerby anthem can be done by volunteers who 
will enjoy doing it. This is the rare day. The anthem 
can be well performed by volunteers and understood by 
the average congregation, and it’s the kind of an anthem 
that can be done every season. There are dissonances, 
harmonies that will sound wrong to old-style ears, and 
all that; but the world insists on going to better things, 
and this is a good stepping-stone in that direction. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


Organists everywhere will be interested in three new 
numbers by the veteran composer Charles Marie 
WIDOR—Classique d’Hier, Mystique Classique 
d’Aujourd’hui recently published by Durand. I would 
like muchly to be enthusiastic over these pieces but I 
must confess I find them slight and uninteresting, rather 
the sort of music one would expect for an Opus 7 than 
an Opus 87. Be that as it may, the pieces may prove 
useful for service use and the Mystique which I like best 
can be made effective. All three are short, six-page num- 
bers of moderate difficulty. 
























































From Novello we kave Five Little Organ Studies and 
Two Choralpreludes by Margery MOORE that I recom- 
mend highly. The Little Studies are delightful, written 
for organ students in the earlier stages and designed to 
assist them in the essentials of organ playing ; they should 
prove most useful. The pieces make admirable short pre- 
ludes and can be played effectively on the smallest of 
instruments. The Choralpreludes on ‘“Herzliebster Jesu” 
and “Vater unser” are more difficult and show more in- 
dividuality of style. I like them very much and find they 
make excellent service material ; the first is two pages and 
the second three. These are the first compositions of 
Miss Moore that I have seen but they make me hope for 
more in the near future; she has something to say and 
says it well. 

From the same publisher there comes a charming 
Christmas Cradle Song by our old friend Dr. Alfred 
HOLLINS. This is the sort of piece he does better 
than anyone else and I am sure it will be played a great 
deal this coming Christmas. The introduction of 
“Adeste Fideles” in the middle part of 6-8 time is well 
done and the little piece is sure to please those who hear 
it. a Pils 
The newest number of the Harvey Grace edition of 
the RHEINBERGER sonatas is No. 20 in F-major. 
While this is not the best known of the twenty sonatas 
I confess that I have always been partial to it from the 
day I began it in my student days. I do not remember 
having ever seen this work on an American program but 
in a recent English paper it was programed twice and the 
first movement once. If you have acquired a liking for 
Rheinberger since the publishers started this new edition 
I advise you to take this No. 20 over. 

My old friend Guy Weitz is responsible for an excel- 
lent edition of Soeur Monique by Francois COUPERIN. 








KEEPA RECORD 


RANGERTONE has developed a record- 
ing phonograph for professional use. It 
is simple to operate, portable, inexpensive 
and records on special discs that retain tone 
quality after numerous playings. It has 
many practical uses, for example: the or- 
ganist can record separate voice-parts or a 
whole anthem as an adjunct to choir train- 
ing; listen to his own recitals from the 
audience standpoint—a permanent record 
of progress. 

Leading conservatories find recordings a 
valuable aid to scientific teaching—a model 
is always before the student—the lesson 
can be repeated at any time—he can copy 
the playing of his teacher and use it as a 
study—he has a reference library—he can 
observe personal development, eliminate 
flaws. 


ANGERTONE Inc. | 
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201 VERONA AVE. 
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Spencer Orgoblo with direct connected key action generator 


CUSTOM-BUILT ORGAN POWER 


Each organ requires its own special wind power and 
control. All Spencer Orgoblos are alike in design, in 
their quiet operation, rust resistant casings and long 
life characteristics. 

But the size, pressures, auxiliary equipment and con- 
trol are custom-built to enable the organist to obtain 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. An astonishingly 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- 
national churches. “It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1935 than it was in 1934.” Vivacious writing, 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
without apology. Instead of merely outlining evils 
.we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 


the utmost in musical expression from his individual 
organ. Our Bulletins explain how this is done. 


__CpENC 
<OxGOBLO> 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, "Sian 


ORGAN POWER DIVISION 058 


music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 





ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I. New York, N. Y. 
































A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- is a simple thing to do, but few decisions 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- NEW... ph ay. hy Ry -- Rg Ay 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting ELECTRO-VACUUM OF ne eh oe 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the weer aS SS See ee we 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and egy ort gs 2, "The authenticity of tone tat you 
‘ expect from a company whose tuning de- 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 





To insist upon DEAGAN PERCUSSIONS 





vices are in daily use by the U. 8. 

— Bureau of Standards at Washington, D.C.; 

FACTORY ASSEMBLED . The mechanical excellence you ex- 
AND ADJUSTED 


symbol of dependable and durable musi- 

cal instruments. 

Deagan Chimes, Vibra-Harps and Harp- 
Celestes may be added at nominal cost to 
any organ now installed or building. Con- 
sult your organ builder 


CONSULT YOUR 


Price $2.50 postpaid ORGAN BUILDER 











ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467-RICHMOND STATION-S, I. New York, N. Y. (Ges hre@nvere) 
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50 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 18-2 


What a refreshing piece of music this is and Mr. Weitz 
has made the most of it. If this is not in your library 
you are missing something. 

From Hugue (Zurich) I have a Fantasie, Adagio, 
Toccata by Willem J. CUTMULL that is so outlandish 
and soul-stirring that I am sure the composer must have 
been all het up or been suffering from the hives during 
its birth-pangs. In these fifteen pages with their multi- 
plicity of notes there are vague stirrings that might mean 
anything—perhaps aspirations, perhaps roses in June, 
perhaps dirty socks, your guess is as good as mine. There- 
fore let us be merciful and say that Mr. Cutmull has done 
a thoroughly competent job of writing very unpleasant 
and unwanted music. 


Music that Interests 


A Few Reviews of Organ Pieces New and Old of: 


Proved Practical Merit 


Charles Wakefield CADMAN: Melody in a Folksong 
Style, 6p. me. (White-Smith, 60c). Here’s a piece that 
sings itself into an audience’s heart, just as a true folk- 
song always does. It comes close to fitting the definition 
of an ideal prelude, too, for it begins and ends softly, 
with an opportunity for a climax in the middle. Mr. Cad- 
man is not so well known as an organ composer, though 
he has written a number of fine works for organists; we 
think this is the best. It is so genuinely musical; it says 
something in every measure, says it convincingly and ap- 
pealingly. It’s the kind of music that is always going 
somewhere, and it carries the hearer along, too. 

Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: Berceuse Df, 5p. e. 
(Summy, 60c). As lovely a melody as has ever been 
written, in which the Harp can be used, and also the 
Chimes for accent in certain sections, though neither are 
required. All that is needed is the true enjoyment of 
music to dictate loveliness in registration and grace of 
rhythm. Everybody will like it. 

Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: Storm King Symphony, 
51p. md. (Gray, $2.50). Here’s a piece of music on the 
order of program-music, if only the player will take the 
trouble to study the prefatory notes and then adapt the 
five movements of the sonata to what the Composer had 
in mind in writing the work around the moods created 
in him by Storm King Mountain. Merely playing the 
notes is not enough; we must apply the poetic and dra- 
matic senses. It is not overly-difficult. In addition it 
has to recommend it the fact that it’s the major work of 
one of our greatest musicians. 

May Mary DOWNEY: Crinolina, 4p. me. (J. Fischer 
& Bro., 50c). Here’s a charming little allegretto that in 








The first aim in every review is to be honest and fair, and 
the second aim is to serve the class of organist for whom 
each particular piece was obviously written. In reviewing 
a difficult sonata the obvious reader is the mature musician 
who has a great technic—and emphatic tastes—of his own; 
in reviewing a simple melody piece or a tuneful anthem, 
the obvious reader is the beginner or the amateur, and he 
most likely has a volunteer choir. In each case the re- 
viewer endeavors to deal faithfully with the organist most 
concerned. The following obvious abbreviations are used: 
c.q.cq.qc.—-chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quariet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high voice, 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose ad- 











vertising announcements regularly appear in these pages. 














reality is a gem. 






It reminds one of the simplicity and 
gaiety of Handel at his best, and of some of the old 
masters who made music because they still liked it. Noth- 
ing pretentious. Merely melody and the grace of neat- 
ness and rhythm. But it’s genuine, the sort of thing we 
can say is inspirational—no conservatory atmosphere 
could ever produce it. It isn’t work, it’s play; but just 
the same it evidences good workmanship. .Give it lots 
of color, keep it down to pianissimo, skip through ‘t 
gracefully with neither haste nor drowsiness, and it will 
be a gem. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Bells Through the Trees, 6). 
e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 60c). Another real gem of a 
melody, with equally appealing accompaniment, and 
Chimes used, as they almost invariably should be, for ac- 
cent only. Here’s real beauty in music. The Composer 
asks for strings and Vox for the solo, Unda Maris for 
the accompaniment, and Chimes for an_ occasional 
thumbed-in accent, all in pianissimo; and it’s a perfect 
piece of musical loveliness. It’s music of this kind that 
makes people pay musicians to play for them; one such 
melodic gem on a program goes a long way to plough 
and prepare the field for the preludes and fugues and 
sonatas we and they both want. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Easter Spring Song, 6p. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 60c). For your Easter services. In spite 
of its being in the rather dangerous 6-8 rhythm (which 
innumerable composers have worn threadbare) the piece 
has charm and grace, and if we can use rubato adroitly 
(not mechanically) we can make everyone like this num- 
ber. The middle section uses the Harp in lefthand arpeg- 
gios, and then a few measures in which the Chimes are 
effectively called for. If music could be exclusively 
theoretical, theoretical in its purpose as well as in its con- 
ception, pieces of this class would neither be written nor 
played; but of all musicians, the organist faces'the most 
stringent need for being practical, and this piece, written 
for Easter, will be invaluable. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


eee Oe 
Rachmaninoff born, Onega, Novgorod, 1873. 
Brahms died, 1897. 
Reginald DeKoven born, Middletown, Conn., 185°. 
George W. Chadwick died, Boston, 1931. 
Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
J. Frank Frysinger born, Hanover, Pa. 
9. Sigfrid Karg-Elert died, Leipzig, 1933. 
10. Ernest Douglas born, Mansfield, Ohio. 
11. Garth Edmundson born, near New Castle, Pa. 
11. Harvey B. Gaul born, New York City. 
11. Hugh McAmis born, San Antonio, Texas. 
13. Wm. Sterndale Bennett born, Sheffield, Eng., 1516 
14. Palm Sunday. 
14. Harry C. Banks born, Philadelphia. 
14. Handel died, 1759. 
16. Seth Bingham born, Bloomfield, N. J. 
17. George B. Nevin died, Easton, Pa., 1933. 
18. Luther at Diet of Worms refused to recant. 
19. Gaston M. Dethier born, Leige, Belg. 
21. Easter. 
23. Samuel Richard Gaines born, Detroit, Mich. 
25. Enrico Bossi born, Salo, Brescia, Italy, 1861. 
26. Southern Memorial Day. : 
30. A. R. Gaul born, Norwich, Eng., 1837. 
30. Washington inaugurated, 1789. 
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an | What the Advertisement does for the Reader 


1e old 

Noth- 

- neat- 

ng we 

sphere 

it just 

it los & : 

ugh ‘t 1. It tells him what to buy for his own profit—and what a man buys is of 
it will utmost importance to his health, happiness, and prosperity. In the final 
6, analysis (unless we acquire things by gratuity) our whole future is deter- 
n of a mined by what we buy. The man who buyslittle, contributes little to his fellow 
: and men, to his family, to himself; the man who buys much, contributes much, 
isc: gains much for himself, contributes much to the welfare of others. It’s 


ris for the buyer who makes the world a finer place to live in. 
asional 


oo. 2. It tells him from whom to buy— and so long as there remains a differ- 


se euch ence between an honest man and a dishonest, an efficient man and a 
plough bungler, an experienced man and a novice, an artist and an imitator, what 
ies and we buy has little more significance than from whom we buy it. When you 
6p. (J. buy an organ you want to be sure its builder will still be at your service a 
In spite decade, two decades later. Especially through lean years is the advertising 
(which tiny Oe 

diese page valuable to the individual reader; even hack-workers can put up a 


adroitly front in boom years—it takes the lean years to put him again into the 


is num- background. 

1 arpeg- 

mes are e ‘ . P : ‘ ’ 

Jusively 3. And if the publication follows a clean policy of cutting the ‘blah’ and 

its con- devoting its text pages to the welfare of all persons equally, the continued 

~aae . use of its advertising pages by any man or firm reflects creditably on the 

“written character of the advertiser and indicates a man or firm that knows the mean- 
ing of fair-play. The purchaser who finds himself spending money on a 
product that does not include fair-play in its make-up is doomed to disap- 
pointments sooner or later. 


4. The fly-by-night product can indulge in splurges, but only a product 
of sterling value can continue the use of legitimate advertising media over 
a period of continuous years. 


5. And in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, the advertisement is quite likely 
to be interesting, important, and exact information of value to any organ- 


ist who takes pride in the quality and quantity of important information at 
his command. 


The Strength of a Publication is its 


Honesty and Independence 


“* BIHE AMERICAN ORGANIST a ae New York 
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cA New Cantata 
for Easter-tide 


ADOREMUS TE 


Music by 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


Text by 
LORRAINE HUNTINGTON MILLER 


EW choral works of recent composition so 

successfully exemplify the precious quality 
of beauty as this new and distinctive cantata for 
the Easter season. Though simple in technical 
requirements and within the range of choirs of 
average size and ability, it is a work of unusual 
freshness and charm, with fine contrasts between 
melodies of sustained appeal and vigorous and 
joyous choruses. There are solo parts for all 
four voices. The time of performance is about 
thirty-five minutes. .. . We shall be glad to send 
approval copies for examination to choir 
directors. 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















Gregorian Chant Authority Writes 


The Rev. Vincent Wagner, O.S.B., St. Meinrad 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, writes concerning the 
Wicks “Miniature” and “Sonatina” 


Wicks Pipe OrGAN Co., 

Highland, Iil. 
Gentlemen: 

Ever since I had the occasion to play one 
of your new small organs, I have discouraged 
the installation of reed instruments, for there 
is no comparison. You have indeed, made it 
possible for our churches to buy a fine two 
manual and pedal pipe organ for the price of 
* imitation, which the reed organ surely is at 

est. 

You have treated the tonal units in a very 
unique manner, so that they are ideal for ac- 
companying. voices. I can conscientiously 
recommend it to all who are interested in ob- 
taining fine organ tone at little expense. 

Wishing you every success in this and your 
other endeavors, I am. 

Sincerely yours 
(REv.) Vincent Wacner, O.S.B. 


The above is only one of the vast number of 
enthusiastic letters received from leading authorities 
and satisfied owners. 

Write for our new Form T booklet. 


WICKS PipE ORGAN COMPANY 


Highland, Illinois 


Founded in 1906, Builders of Direct Electric 
Continuously Since 1914 




















Only the Best in Fischer Edition 


Among our New Offerings for the Month 


Garth Edmundson 


Imagery in Tableaux 


Preludes for the Organ 
Price $1.25 
Another exceedingly interesting and also musically well 
worthwhile work from the pen of this young Pennsyl- 
vanian composer. A truly worthy successor to his “Jm- 
grostone Ge SS = is equally serviceable for a 


rogram, 
Other eotik imaaoen compositions published in 
Fischer Edition: 


Impressions Gothiques {Symphony I} $1.25 


1. Passacaglia (In Aeternum) 
2. Silence Mystique (Introspection) 
3. Gargoyles (Toccata Grotesque) 


Bells Through the Trees . 
An Easter Spring Song 
To the Setting Sun 


R. Deane Shure 


The Holy Carpenter. . . . « $150 


Being Six Impressionistic Episodes in the Life of the 
Divine Nazarene 

. With the Carpenters at Nazareth (Mark, 6, 3) 
. With the Woman at the Well (John, 4, 6-7) 
. With the Dove Venders in the Temple (John, 2, 14) 
. Walking on the Sea at Capernaum (John, 6, 19-20) 
. With the Accusers Writing in the Sand (John, 8, 6) 
. On the Mount of Temptation (Matt. 4, 8-9) 
A new scale the composer heard in Syria, repeatedly, 
played on a Shepherd pipe is the basis for this suite. 
The scale has a lowered second and a raised sixth de- 
gree; the work is believed to be one of few written in 
this vein. 

Organists playing the above mentioned novelties are 
invited to send their programs on which listed to our 
editorial department. 

cs 


We also wish to direct your attention to 
A Mystery for Easter 
The Three Marys 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 
Written and the music arranged and composed 


by Howard D. McKinney 


Author of ‘Mystery for Christmas” 


Although modern in origin, this Mystery is based on an 
Early Easter Church Play, probably the first of those 
remarkable liturgical dramas which became so popular 
in the medieval period. They were written for the 
Chi acted in various parts = the chancel and 
nave, the characters often 
Charch 


ey engaged worship and 
not in display of talent, its spiritual message will find an 
echo in the hearts of those who behold it. 


With notes on the staging and costuming. 
VOCAL SCORE $1.00 


J. Fischer & Bro. - - New York, N. Y. 
119 West 40th Street 


see rene ace 
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Editorials & Articles 


Crescent Avenue Church, Cover Plate 
Crescent Avenue Church, 54, Frontispiece 
Real Information Wanted? 74, Editorial 
Leipzig and Dresden, 55 

By the Hon. Emerson Richards 


The Organ 


Bard College Organ, 68 

Organs: 
Annandale, Bard College, acs68 
Bala-Cynwyd, M. E. Church, s77 
Plainfield, Crescent Ave., acs64 
Trenton, Dr. W. J. Harman res., s78 
Goeritz, Petrikirche, as58 
Leipzig, Grassi Museum Silbermann, as55 
Leipzig, Johanneskirche Scheibe, as55 
Organ Designed by Bach, as55 


The Church 


Church to be Proud Of, 62 
Our First Forty Years, 72 

By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 
Religious Services, 75 
Service Details: Christmas Program, 75 
“Through Palestine,” 75, Mrs. Shisler 
Service Selections: Easter, 80 


Recitals & Recitalists 


Broadcasting Good Organ Music, 59 
By C. Albert Scholin 

Critiques: Winslow Cheney, 76 
How to Present Recitals, 61 
Recital Programs, 78: 

Advance Programs, 80 

Bach Programs, 80 

Examination Programs, 77 


Notes & Reviews 


American Composers Sketches, 82, 83, 84 
“Bells of St. Anne,” 58, Mr. Swinnen 
Bibliography, 76 
By Edward B. Gammons 

Correction, 85 
Cover Plate, 66 
Events Forecast, 85 
Fraternal Notes: 

A.O.P.C., 82 

P.A.O., 85 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


New Organs, 83, 85 

Repertoire and Review, 46: 
Cantatas—Church Music—Organ 
Current Publications 
Calendar for April, 50 
Easter Music, 46 
Foreign Publications, 48, Dr. Diggle 
Music that Interests, 50 


‘Pictorially 
*Console, *Organ or Case 


Annandale, Bard College, 69, *71 - 

Jamaica, Grace Church, 42 

Plainfield, Crescent Ave. Presb. : 
41, 54, 63, *64, 65, 66, 67 

St. Louis, KMOX Studio, *60 

Bach Sarcophagus, 57 


Personals: *With Photo 


Biggs, E. Power, 85 

Biggs, Richard Keys, *b83 
Casparini, Eugen, b57 

Ceiga, George E., *b82 
Cheney, Winslow, c76 

Clokey, Joseph W., r52, r71 
Davison, Dr. Archibald T., 83 
Dickson, Janet, *b84 
Lockwood, Charlotte, ac62 
Murphree, Claude L., 84 
Shure, R. Deane, r75 
Silbermann, Gottfried, b58 
Straube, Dr. Carl, 55 
Flemington Quartet in 1895, 72 


Key To Abbreviations 


Program Printing, Jan. 32 

Publishers’ Key, May 202 

Repertoire and Review, Feb. 50 

Stoplist, Dec. 566 R 
Organs: Article; Building photo; Console 

photo; Digest or detail of stoplist; History of 

old organ; Mechanism, pipework, or detail 

photo; Photo of case, or auditorium interior; 

Stoplist. i 
Persons: Article; Biography; Critique; 

Honors; Marriage; Nativity; Obituary; 

Position change; Review of composition; 

Special programs; *with photo. 
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CRESCENT AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 


Where Mrs. Charlotte Lockwood makes music in Plair field, N. J.; a church of unusual beauty. 


(See page 06) 
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Germany Again: Article 6: 


Leipzig and Dresden. 


A Bach Console, a Service in Thomaskirche, a Rehearsal of the Thomas School 
Choir, the Bach Resurrection, and Silbermann 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


HE GRASSI MUSEUM in Leipzig 
has an elaborate collection of ancient 
and obsolete musical instruments, in- 
cluding string, brass, woodwind, and 
keyboard families. Most of these 
instruments are in playable con- 
dition. Among several small seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century or- 
gans we found a fine little Silber- 
mann, and of even greater interest 
was the console of the old Johann 
Scheibe organ, removed from 
Johanniskirche about 1890 and 
shown on page 18 of the January issue in connection 
with our remarks about Bach, for this organ had been 
built under the personal direction of Bach and clearly 
shows the kind of equipment Bach had at his disposal! 
when playing his own music. 

This Bach console is quite interesting. The compass 
is 48-note (the CC-sharp is missing) and the naturals 
are black, the sharps white. The short straight pedal- 
keys number twenty-four, with apparently both the CCC- 
sharp and the DDD-sharp missing. From this organ one 
can get a fair idea of what Bach thought essential in a 
small two-manual, for it was bui’t under his direction 
during his mature period. I give the orginal specifi- 
cation. In checking this against the names on the stop- 
knobs, I found that at some time during the past century 
an 8’ Viola d’Amore has been substituted for the 1’ Oc- 
tav, a 4” Flauto Traverso in place of the 4’ Octav, and 
an 8’ Octav in the Pedal for the 8’ Trumpet. 

Upon my 1931 visit I attended the Sunday morning 
service at the Thomaskirche. The church, a rather in- 
different Gothic structure, has a lofty nave supporied on 
slim columns. The organ, a thick-toned Sauer, and the 
‘hoir, are in the west gallery. The acoustics are not 
particularly good. In Bach’s day the gallery extended 
along the north aisle and there was a second two-manual 
organ situated here. (Note the double-chorus and two 
organ parts in the “St. Matthew Passion.”) The church 
was well filled, mostly by young people who had come 
to listen to the music. Bach and polyphonic music have 
hit the German youth hard. 
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I heard Gunther Ramin play for the first time and 
immediately set about urging LaBerge to bring him to 
America as representative of German organ playing. 

The Thomaskirche choir is strictly a boy-choir, as- 
sisted by adult soloists on special occasions. Straube has 
the pick of all Germany and the choir has the advan- 
tage of excellent individual voice quality. The boys of 
course receive their education in return for their services 
to the choir. The accompanying orchestra appears to be 
composed of amateurs. It is kept generally within the 
limits of the Bach tradition except that the brass and 
double strings are played by different persons. The or- 
gan is a Sauer of no distinction. 

Straube always conducts at the Thomaskirche, some- 
times using a baton but more often using his hands which 
are very expressive. The phrasing is beautiful with love- 
ly diminuendos and pianissimos, although the sopranos 
tend t- overbalance in the softer passages. The Psalms 
are skillfully done with the part-writing sharply deline- 
ated. The chorales were sung unaccompanied with a 
sparing use of the forte. 


LEIPZIG: GRASSI MUSEUM 
An Old Silbermann 
1 1/3 Quint 
Cimbel 1’ - 14’ 


Gedeckt 
Principal I] 
Octave 


LEIPZIG: JOHANNISKIRCHE 

Johann Scheibe Organ of Bach’s Design 

PEDAL l Octav 

16 Sub-Bass I] Cornetto 

8 Violon IV Mixtur 

16 Posaun OBERWERK 

8 Trumpet 8 Quintathoen 

HAUPTWERK Lieblichgedeckt 

16 Ouintathoen Principal 

8 Principal Spielpfeiff 
Gedeckt Hohlflot 
Octav Octav 
Spielpfeiff Weitpfeiff 
Quinta Tertia 
Octav 
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As a reward for their work, Straube was preparing 
to take the boys on a concert tour through Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. He invited us to a rehearsal of one 
of the Bach cantatas (“Christus der est mein Lieben”). 
The Music Hall in the University was used. It was fur- 
nished with a small organ over which Ramin presided, 
as well as at the cymbalo. In giving Bach cantatas 
American conductors should not overlook the cymbalo. 
A piano is no substitute. The cymbalo is much more 
incisive and lends a line to the continuo that is distinctive. 
The Auditorium with its sharply inclined seating arrange- 
ment was crowded with students. The orchestra stood 
in a semicircle around Straube, while the boys rather 
nonchalantly seated themselves upon any convenient ob- 
ject, slipping silently into a compact group around the 
Cantor in the chorus numbers and wandering at ease 
quietly around the Hall when not so occupied. The so- 
prano solo parts were carried partly by a woman and 
partly by one of the boys. The tenor, a man, was a 
typical German tenor, afflicted with the usual tremolo. 
Germans do not seem to mind the continuous vibrato as 
we do. The bass was a young man with a fine, power- 
ful voice. 

Straube seems to live only for his music; a kindly 
simple man with a sunny smile, distinguished mostly by 
his long white hair. He seems transfigured when he 
faces his beloved choir. His face is alight with an aura 
that still seems to lurk in the dim shadows of this his- 
toric organloft. 

The rehearsal at the University was a never-to-be for- 
gotten experience. Technically, it seemed to be almost 
perfection. Every part was in balance and the choir 
seemed to unite with the orchestra and the organ into a 
single entity. The climaxes rose to a thrilling forte with- 
out seeming effort and then as easily dropped to a ten- 
der or sometimes sombre pianissimo. 

Two centuries have not dimmed the dramatic brilliance 
of this music. It is as fresh, as interesting and as truly 
modern as if Bach had written it but yesterday. Its 
dramatic fire burns as brightly as anything in “Die 
Meistersinger.” (And where, by the way, would that 
famous Prelude be if it were not for the Overture to 
the D-Major Suite?) The music supports the words 
with a continuous panorama of illustrative comment—as 
where in the tenor recitative the words “the sands of my 
life are running out” are accompanied in the orchestra 
by a remarkable imitation of a clock running down, with 
the pendulum slowly coming to rest. 

How these little sacred operas became part of a church 
service is a matter of historical interest only. Their 
length, averaging from 25 to 30 minutes, and the diffi- 
culty of their adequate rendition, seemingly bar them 
from the modern church service—although personally I 
believe that with the greater spread of musical education 
in America the time will come when parts or all of the 
Bach Cantatas can be integrated with the church service. 
At first impression, the Cantatas seem more dramatic 
than devotional. Yet the effect is so moving and sincere 
that it stimulates a strong religious emotion immeasur- 
ably beyond the powers of the orthodox mediocrities of 
modern church music. 

The Cantatas contain far greater music than anything 
that can be found in the organ works. There is a greater 
depth of emotion. The organ compositions shine with a 
reflected light like that from the polished facets of a 
diamond, but the Cantatas glow with an inward fire that 
sets aflame our spiritual being. 

I delayed a visit to the Johanniskirche until the last. 
I knew that the organ would not long detain me, but in 
a little cellar-like chapel beneath the main church is the 








tomb of John Sebastian Bach. Sharing the mean sur- 
roundings with a local nonentity, the none-too-well 
authenticated remains rest in a plain limestone sarcop- 
hagus. 

Bach’s musical sun had set nearly a decade before he 
last passed through the gates of Leipzig to rest in the 
shadow of the south wall of the Johanniskirche. Famed 
as the greatest keyboard virtuoso of his day, his fellow- 
townsmen had no inkling of the great genius that dwelt 
among them. They gaped at his feet flying over the 
pedals, were duly impressed by his feats of improvisation, 
and marveled at his dexterity at the cymbalo and harpsi- 
chord, but they never suspected that some day he would 
be acclaimed as Germany’s most representative son, and 
his music the greatest of all time. 

Lesser minds and littler hands had carried the inanities 
of Italian homophony over the Alps or across the Rhine 
to the miniature Versailles where petty princelings played 
at culture. The art of polyphony was tossed into the 
same grave with Bach. The vigorous flow of the contra- 
puntal line suddenly froze into the stiff perpendicular 
chords of a static harmony. New days—new names. 
Europe danced to the tune of Frederick’s flute. Old 
Bach was forgotten ere he died. There remained only 
the formalities. His successor chosen, they waited im- 
patiently that July evening until the mortal and the im- 
mortal should part. At dawn the funeral procession 
hurried by the Thomaskirche, whose morning service 
must not be disturbed, to the church-yard beyond the 
wall. There remained only to pack off poor Magdalena 
to the poorhouse, loot the estate and divide the precious 
manuscripts like Joseph’s raiment among the relatives. 

Nearly a century was to go by before Mendelssohn 
recognized the greatness of the “St. Matthew Pas- 


‘sion” and exhibit it to an astonished world; but the Can- 


tor slept on, his grave unmarked, his existence forgotten. 
Restoration of the Johanniskirche required the moving 
of the south wall. The interments in this vicinity were 
necessarily disturbed. The oak coffin containing what is 
believed to be the remains of Bach were brought within 
the church and accorded a grudging sepulchre in a little 
white-washed crypt, below the altar. Germany had not 
yet come to recognize that Bach was her greatest national 
figure, more truly representative of her character and 
aspirations than those who with blood and bayonet have 
etched their names on the pages of history. 

The exhumation of Bach was like his burial, signifi- 
cant. As if it were out of the same grave came the re- 
vival of interest in the masterpieces of this great genius. 
Steadily the tide of realization has risen until it has over- 
whelmed Europe and is now lapping at the shores of 
America. In church, on the concert stage, by radio and 


‘phonograph, and even in the home itself this music so 


full of vitality and sincerity is weaving its way like the 
enmeshed lines of its counterpoint into our musical con- 
sciousness. 


DRESDEN 


From the standpoint of the enthusiast, Dresden and its 
vicinity is probably the most important organ town in 
Germany. Lubeck is of supreme interest historically but 
it is generally agreed that the classic organ reached its 
highest point of development and refinement at the hands 
of Gottfried Silbermann, the great Saxon organ builder. 
Several of his finest organs are to be found in or near 
Dresden, and so to this beautiful and artistically inter- 
esting city we now pay a visit. Here we shall find four 
characteristic Silbermanns that have withstood the 
vicissitudes of the past two centuries. These important 
organs include the one in the Dom at Freiberg, and 
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Court Church in Dresden. 


upon which he acted an important part. 


German writers invariably begin such a discussion with 
Eugen Casparini and since the matter is of some inter- 





those in the Sophienkirche, the Frauenkirche, and the 
It might be well at this 
point to digress for a moment to consider briefly their 
builder, Gottfried Silbermann, and the historical stage 


THE BACH SARCOPHAGUS 
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ment in San Justina in Padua. His organ in San Girigo 
in Venice boasted at 32’ Diapason. The Trient organ 
was well known to Prince Leopold of Cothen, Bach’s 


employer before Leipzig. Writers of the period praised 
the Trient organ for its ensemble and its cohesive chor- 
uses, although it must be admitted that so far as the 
public was concerned the Vox Humana was then as it 





Not an appreciation of Bach in Leipzig but merely some necessary repairs to Johanniskirche brought about the 


exhumation of the oak coffin in which it was thought, 


with considerable reason, the remains of Bach reposed; 


these remains were placed in a plain limestone sarcophagus and given a home “in a little white-washed crypt be- 
low the altar” of Johanniskirche, beside the similarly-honored remains of a nonentity of whose existence the 


world has never known nor had reason to care. Such 


est it might be well for us also to make Casparini our 
starting point. 

The end of the Thirty Years War (1648) saw Ger- 
many prostrate, its population destitute, many of its im- 
portant cities ruined, its commerce almost non-existent 
and the arts.in a hopeless state of desuetude. Organ 
building in general had fallen to a low estate, particularly 
in central and southern Germany where the war had 
raged the fiercest. The active traditions of German or- 
gan building had been preserved by a small group of 
German organ builders in and around Lubeck and their 
school was later to develop, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, Arp Schnitger as its preeminent master. 
Michael Praetorius had embalmed the older German tra- 
ditions in his important work on organs and organ build- 
ing, published in 1619. The older Gothic artistic tra- 
ditions were gradually giving way to the quasi-classic 
revival which was slowly creeping up through the Alpine 
passes or infiltrating across the Rhine to form that curi- 
ous mixture of Italian and French Renaissance which 
resulted in the amazing extravagances of the German 
baroque. 

_ Sorau was traditionally an organ town. In 1496 Mar- 
tin Haensel had erected a two-manual organ of 22 stops 
in the Hauptkirche. Many generations of a German 
family by the name of Caspar had lived in and around 
Sorau and here in 1624 Eugen was born. The unsettled 
conditions in Germany had driven many men of talent to 
Italy and it was not long before young Caspar had fol- 
lowed the general exodus and settled in Padua. He 
Italianized his name and spent the greater portion of 
his life building organs in Italy. Among Casparini’s 
most interesting Italian opuses were the 32-stop organ in 
San Marie Maggiore in Trient and the 42-stop instru- 


was and is Leipzig’s appreciation of Bach. 


still is the admired miracle of organ building. 

Casparini had devised what is called the ‘sprangladen’ 
chest. This chest was not built in the manner of the 
usual barred and pallet chest but was designed along the 
lines of the modern barless chest with an individual pallet 
for each pipe and with a kind of sticker or mechanical 
pitman stop-action in place of the usual slider action. 
This chest, while avoiding wind leakage and cyphering, 
had the drawback of increasing the weight of the action. 
It will be remembered that I found such a chest in the 
organ at Ludengworth (see page 455, October T.A.O.). 

Casparini was also responsible for the theory that 
voices of the same family and pitch must be differently 
scaled to avoid sympathy. Casparini extended his activi- 
ties into Austria and is known to have built a Positiv of 
five stops in the Imperial Art Gallery, the chief interest 
of which is that the pipes were made of paper, a material 
that had been used in Italy for that purpose since the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

In his later years, Casparini returned to his native 
Germany, and celebrated the event by building an organ 
in the Schlosskirche in his home town. In 1692 a fire 
in the church of St. Peter in Goerlitz destroyed the or- 
gan, and in 1697 Casparini’s proposal to build a new or- 
gan at a cost of 11,000 thalers was accepted. This organ 
was completed in 1703 and is noteworthy for its com- 
plete Diapason choruses that extended from the sub- 
unison to the 26th. 

The Italian influence can be noted in the stop names. 
The Hauptwerk Diapason chorus is interesting because 
the pipes of the chorus are all of the same scale, a fea- 
ture imitated by Edmund Schulze in his Mixtures and 
Diapason chorus at Armley and Tyne Dock. Silbermann 
also appears to have followed this rule, the effect of 
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which is to increase the power of the upper-work without 
making it unbearably brilliant. 

Casparini and the Goerlitz organ are important chiefly 
from the historical standpoint and also because from 
1697 to 1700 Andreas Silbermann, the brother of Gott- 
fried, was engaged with Casparini in its construction. 
Naturally Andreas’ tonal ideas were influenced by Cas- 
parini and when he returned to Strassburg shortly after- 
wards to set up for himself, the new ideas that had so 
recently come from Italy went with him. 


GOERLITZ: PETRIKIRCHE 
Casparini Organ of 1703 


PEDAL 2 Plochflote m 
32 Gross Principal et III Mixture m 
16 Octave Bass ow 1 1/3 - 1 - 2/3 
Contra-Bass ow II Zynick m 
Sub-Bass sw 2 2/3-1 3/5 
8 Quintaden Bass ow II Rauschpfeife m 
Tubafiot ow 2 2/3-2 
Gemshorn cm 16 Bombart mr 
5 1/3 Gross Quinten m 8 *Vox Humana ow 
4 Super-Octave m *Labial pipes. 
Tubal m BRUSTWERK 
Tubalflote m 8 Gedeckt sm 
XII Mixture 2’ m 4 Principal et 
V Mixture 2’ m 2 Octave m 
IT Bauernflote m Plochflote 
1 1/3-1 1 1/3 Quintnassat m~ 
IT Scharffs m 1 Sedecima m 
If Cymbel m II Scharff m 
1 1/3-1 1 - 2/3 
16 Posaune mr 8 Hautbois 
*Fagotte mr OBERWERK 
8 Tromba t 16 Quintaden sw 
Krummhorn sm 8 Principal et 
4 Jeungfernregal st Unda Maris ow 
*Wood bass, tin treble. 4 Ottava m 
HAUPTWERK Gedackt Fleut sm 
16 Principal et 2 2/3 Spitzflote cm 
8 Principal m 2 Sedecima m 


Glocklein Thon m 
1 1/3 Super Sedecima m 


Viola da Gamba m 
5 1/3 Rohrfloten m 


4 Super-Octave cm _iIII Cornette m 
Salicet m 5 1/3-4-3 1/5 
Gedeckt Pommer II Scharff m 

sm 1 - 3/5 
Offenflote II Cymbel m 
2 2/3 Decimanona m 1-1/3 


Materials indicated in the accompanying stoplist are: 
coned-metal, English tin, and the usual wood and metal, 
open and stopped. 


Gottfried Silbermann was born in Frauenstein on 
January 14, 1683, the son of Michael Silbermann, who 
was the official master-carpenter in the Schloss Frauen- 
stein. It was not long after Andreas’ return to Strass- 
burg before he was joined by the seventeen-year-old 
Gottfried. The reader need hardly be reminded of the 
story that young Gottfried was compelled because of a 
romantic attachment for a lady already the bride of the 
Church to leave home and seek refuge with his older 
brother. 

The geographical situation of Strassburg made it in- 
evitable that Andreas should become more and more in- 
fluenced towards French tonal ideas and methods of or- 
gan construction. Young Gottfried entered upon his new 
vocation with enthusiasm and during the next ten years 
worked hard to acquire a mastery of the art. It was 
to be expected that some of the Latin influence would be 
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caught by Gottfried. We can see a certain suavity in 
Gottfried’s work that distinguishes it from the North- 
German school of organ building and for which the Ital- 
ian and French influence would naturally be responsible. 

Gottfried Silbermann left Strassburg in September of 
1709 and arrived home in January of 1710, apparently 
financially much better off for his sojourn with his 
brother. _As appears from some documents dated in July 
of 1711 Gottfried had succeeded in making his peace with 
the church authorities concerning the now almost for- 
gotten incident that had occasioned his departure. As a 
result he was given the job of repairing the organ in the 
church at Frauenstein, a work that Silbermann soon dis- 
covered involved a completely rebuilt organ. When fin- 
ished, the committee consisting of Kuhnau (the prede- 
cessor of Bach at Leipzig) and Mentzer, the organist at 
the Cathedral in Freiberg, examined the organ and ex- 
pressed themselves as well satisfied with it. 

Silbermann’s contact with the influential Kuhnau was 
to be of lasting benefit. At the Cantor’s instigation Sil- 
bermann was invited to submit a specification for the 
Paulinakirche organ at Leipzig and proposed a plan for 
a three-manual of 43 stops to be built at a cost of 3000 
thalers. The letter accompanying the specification is 
reminiscent of modern organ sales-talk, for Gottfried 
modestly informs the church committee that the organ 
would be worth from 6000 to 8000 thalers if built in 
France, but that for “the glory of God” and because it 
was his “native community,” as well as “to advertise 
himself,” he would be willing to build the organ for the 
smaller sum. The practical Germans, however, were not 
moved by this oratory and Johann Scheibe’s offer for a 
three-manual of 56 stops at a price of 2926 thalers was 
accepted. This organ was not completed until 1716 when 
it was passed upon by Bach whose report was not very 
flattering to the builder. 

The disappointment over the loss of the University 
contract was soon dissipated in Silbermann’s excitement 
over the competition for the Dom organ in Freiberg, 
which shall be the subject with which our next instal- 
ment begins. 

(To be continued) 


eS) 
BELLS OF ST. ANNE 
By FirrM1n SWINNEN 
In December T.A.O. I notice the translation of the 
Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre as Carillon de St. Anne. 
I thought that was an error and started an investiga- 
tion. 

The bells of the Monastery of St. Anne de Beaupre 
—not chimes—four in all, three of which were de- 
stroyed in the fire in 1922, were of the swinging type, 
with a rope and wheel, operated by bell-ringers or by 
electricity. The word carillon is very often misun- 
derstood. Carillon is a set of tuned bells (they gen- 
erally do not swing, with the exception of perhaps a 
few of the largest ones) played by a carillonneur from 
a keyboard connected with the hammers of the bells. 

In the case of this Beaupre church, there being no 
real carillon, the word bell only remains, and bell in 
French is cloche. ‘The Bells’ would then be ‘Les 
Cloches.’ The full title would thus be Les Cloches 
de Sainte Anne de Beaupre, and as Beaupre is in the 
French Canadian province of Quebec, the title would 
be very appropriate. 

—+t.a.0. 
Thanks to Mr. Swinnen we’ve got one more of them 
exactly right. It must either be Bells of St. Anne 
or Cloches de Ste. Anne. Thanks again. 
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Broadcasting Good Organ Music 


With the Aid of a Kilgen Concert Organ and the Equipment of Station KMOX 


the Radio Presents Good Organ Music 
By C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 


ARDLY any subject discussed by organ- 
ists evokes more differences of opinion’ 
than organ broadcasting. Some hold 
that it is a powerful medium for further- 
ing the interests of the profession while 
others hold that it is impossible to play 

an organ so that it sounds right over the air. Still 
others believe that the legitimate organist has no place 
on the air—the listening public only cares for popular 
music, and others that the best of organ broadcasts 
are so far from being perfect that it is not worth their 
time to even listen to one. 

There is much to be said on all sides. I am sure 
that a few facts gathered in my experience in broad- 
casting will be of interest to the profession. 

Several years ago when I played my first organ 
proadcast I was led into a studio with walls thickly 
padded, windows heavily curtained, and every device 
known to deaden sound used in the construction of the 
studio. The organ was a two-manual of some fourteen 
stops, voiced so that all stops were quite mild, and 
very evidently with a low wind pressure throughout 


mre 


the entire instrument—probably around 5’’. 

I was cautioned not to use any 16’ manual stops, 
not to use the crescendo nor the sforzando, that eight 
stops would be the limit for ensemble playing, and 
the 16’ Bourdon would not go over the air at all and 
so’to use the 8’ extensions and couplers in the Pedal. 
The station was equipped with a carbon microphone, 
universally in use at that time; apparently the limita- 
tions of this microphone led to my instructions re- 
garding which stops to use. 


This broadcast was probably a success. Those who 
listened said it was very clear but completely lacking 
in anything remotely approaching power or grandeur, 
and far, far away from what you would expect to hear 
in a recital on an organ in a large auditorium. 


A few years later I played another broadcast—this 
time in a studio which was built after the first one. 
There was a little less of the wall-padding, a little less 
of the drapes, but still enough to completely eliminate 
resonance. The organ was voiced very mild but this 
time it was a three-manual. Again I was cautioned 
not to use any 16’ manual stops, but to use any of the 
16’ stops in the Pedal. They described how they had 
the new type of condenser microphone, and the audio- 
frequencies had been so increased as to make it pos- 
sible for even the 16’ Bourdon to broadcast. I was 
able to use almost double the ensemble I had used in 
the previous broadcast and the comments seemed to be 
that the recital was far more interesting than the first 
one. However, while playing I could not help feeling 
again that I was figuratively treading on eggs, as there 
were so many things I could not do because I happen- 
ed to be playing a broadcast. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure that I received 
an invitation from the Kilgen Company to partici- 
pate in their series of recitals this year on the new 
tour-manual organ they had installed in the studios of 
KMOX. A series of surprises were in store for me, 
however, for when I entered the new studio practical- 
ly all of those things which I had come to associate 








with organ broadcasting were missing;.no heavy 
padding on the walls, no heavy drapes at the windows, 
and, best of all, a really good-sized room—more than 
50° x 30° with a 25’ ceiling—into which the organ 
spoke. The console was a modern type of four- 
manual with stop-tongues arranged over the manuals 
and in the wings on the sides—in fact, the type of con- 
sole you would be likely to see in any large auditorium, 
with the exception that in order to fit the modernistic 
design of the studio the console was painted entirely 
black with silver beading. 

It immediately entered my head: “What will they 
caution me not to do on this large organ? Will I 
really be able to use it as I would want to, or will I 
have to refrain from doing half the things I want to 
do?” 

I sat down to practise. The organ was a delight. 
It evidently had a variety of wind pressures ; flue pipes 
on low pressure, reeds on high pressure, brilliant voic- 
ing, and a solid ensemble. I almost forgot I was in a 
radio station. After several periods of practise, I ar- 
rived at the station a short time before I was to play 
my program. Nobody had told me yet what not to do 
nor had cautioned me against doing certain things, 
but I thought that surely it would come now. 

The program director greeted me affably and as the 
time drew closer to the moment I was to go on and 
nothing was said, I asked him: “Is there anything I 
shouldn’t do or any stops I shouldn’t touch when play- 
ing the organ?” He looked rather surprised and said: 
“No. Go ahead and play it just as you would if you 
were playing in your church.” 

The broadcast started. I followed his instructions 
literally. I did everything I wanted to do with the 
organ ; used the full organ; used any stop that I cared 
to choose—wondering all along whether there would 
be a storm of protest when the broadcast was over. 

I walked out of the studio at the end of the recital. 
Several stepped up to me with words of appreciation 
of my playing. Nothing was said that would indicate 
that anything had gone wrong. 

It suddenly dawned on me that despite past experi- 
ences, radio broadcasting had finally reached a point 
where it was suddenly worth the interest of the or- 
ganist. 

There have been tremendously rapid strides made in 
the development of radio equipment, both in micro- 
phones and in receiving sets. From the very primitive 
carbon microphone with its limited range of audio- 
frequencies to the present electro-dynamic microphone, 
there is an unbelievable improvement. 

The electro-dynamic microphone of today has so 
wide a range of audio-frequency that there is very little 
in the field of tone that it will not pick up. Those who 
have listened to the larger orchestras broadcasted to- 
day will realize this, and the organ recital broadcasted 
today is an entirely different thing than those old 
organ broadcasts of the past. 

There are really no limits to effective registration 
today in broadcasting. The same amount of care, 
of course, must be used in arranging the registration 
for a radio program that would be used in arranging 
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KILGEN ORGAN IN KMOX STUDIO 


Broadcast in recitals of legitimate organ music and transcriptions every Monday night at 10:20 c.s.t. 
on 1090 kilocycles at 50,000 watts. 


a recital at a church. Poor registration, however, is 
more likely to be noticed in a radio broadcast than in 
a recital hall or church. The sensitive microphone 
seems to emphasize tonal combinations more than 
does a large auditorium. Certainly some of the regis- 
tration which I have heard in recitals did not sound 
well over the air, but it was poor registration in the 
first place and the microphone would only emphasize 
it. The organist who is used to taking a great deal of 
care with his registration before his recital will have 
no trouble arranging the registration for a really good 
broadcast. 

With the cooperation of friends I have made many 
tests and they all result in the same conclusion that 
I have stated above. It is true that a combination 
which includes all the 16’ voices and the 16’ couplers 
will sound very bad over the air, but it is also true 
that such a registration would sound muddy and out 
of place in any recital. So it all amounts to proper 
registration, not special registration, for broadcasting. 

The placing of the microphone in relation to the 
organ itself is a matter of study. We are fortunate 


in having at KMOX a console in the most desirable 
position in relation to the organ tone-openings, Ex- 
periments were made with the placing of the electro- 
dynamic microphone there and we finally found that 
its most effective position is approximately 20’ from 
the tone-openings and 10’ between floor and ceiling, 
and midway between the walls. This may not apply 





because the microphone will emphasize defects—tiie 


to other studios but the proper placement can be 
found by experimentation in any room. 

I have so often been asked the question: “What 
can you use on the Pedal?” I have really answered 
this in previous paragraphs but I point this out because 
it seems to be the most misunderstood subject at the 
present time. I do with my Pedal registration exactly 
what I would do in playing any recital. The Bourdon 
broadcasts well, as do the Lieblich, the Violone, the 
Pasaunes, and the Trombones. In fact, every 16’ 
register that is in the organ comes over very well. 

I have mentioned so much about the organist’s part 
in broadcasting that I feel I should say something 
here about the organ. Certainly some of the state- 
ments that I have made here regarding registration, 
while they apply to the organ at KMOX, may not ap- 
ply to others. Some organs that I have played on do 
not broadcast well. They were voiced on a standard 
wind-pressure throughout. They didn’t broadcast 
well. They were always unbalanced and they were 
not effective in broadcasting. 

My experience has taught me that the ideal broad- 
casting organ is an organ in which each section is 
under separate expression. There must be a varia- 
tion of wind-pressure between the different sections of 
the organ. Generally the flue pipes must be on low 
wind pressure and the reeds must be on high wind, 
running not less than 8” and as high as 15”. Again— 
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organ must be perfectly voiced. An unusual degree 
of accuracy must be used to give each register its 
proper harmonic development. 

However, this is not a startling statement, for in 
the majority of instances the kind of organ I describe 
for broadcasting is also best for any reasonably-sized 
auditorium. The answer to “What is a good broad- 
casting organ?” is very simple—“A good organ will 
always broadcast well,” providing of course that ordin- 
ary care is taken in microphone placement and con- 
sole arrangement, and that the room has reasonably 
good acoustics. 

There has been a vast discussion of the type of music 
to play. There seems to be a really wide public interest 
in good organ music. 

Mr. George L. Scott, who shares these Kilgen broad- 
casts with me, played a series of programs in which there 
were no transcriptions—all legitimate organ music by 
Bach, Vierne, and Franck. The response was most grati- 
fying. I have tried programs of that type and also tran- 
scriptions and have found an equally appreciative re- 
sponse on both. 

As we are all interested in details of programs, I want 
to list the numbers actually played on certain broadcasts. 

On a recent broadcast, Dr. Charles Courboin played 
the following program over KMOX: 


Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tartini, Andante Cantabile 
Schumann, Sketch No. 3 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
October 29 I played the following program: 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, Air for G-String 
Schumann, Traumerei 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Recently Mr. George L. Scott played: 
Vierne, 3 Mvt. 1 
d’Indy, Prelude Efm 
Bach, Fugue Em 


While there is a wide variety in these programs, they 
have all met with a great deal of appreciative comment 
and hundreds of expressions of thanks for playing this 
type of music. Half the letters received have commented 
upon the pleasure at hearing legitimate organ music over 
the air in place of the slurring harmonies of the the- 
atrical type of playing heard from so many stations. 

Judging from the general response to these programs, 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. are doing a big thing for the or- 
gan profession as a whole, as well as helping themselves 
by broadcasting a really beautiful organ. 

I must express my appreciation to the Kilgen brothers 
and the Kilgen organization for the splendid cooperation 
they have given other organists and myself in further- 
ing the cause of good music over the air. 

Each year radio equipment seems to get better and 
it is up to the organ profession to hold their own in the 
development of proper broadcasting, to keep pace with 
the leaders of our large symphonies who arrange regular 
broadcasts, and to keep abreast of our outstanding solo- 
ists, instrumental and vocal, that irrespective of their 
other means of expression are always on the air a num- 
ber of times throughout the year. 

Radio has given to the organist an opportunity to play 
to thousands instead of hundreds—to have an audience 
inconceivably vast. I shall always be thrilled at receiv- 
ing comment from northern Canada or from Central 
America or from a ship at sea, for many of such letters 
have been received. 
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There is a real appreciation of good organ music and 
a vast audience anxious to hear it. © 

While there are hundreds of letters received in ap- 
preciation of the recitals, I want to publish one here be- 
cause it expresses the dominant thought in all letters 
and because it comes from a person who is not a musician 
but high up in the legal profession in a large city and 
expresses very well the feelings of so many seyeen on 
the subject of good organ music. 

“May I say a word in appreciation of the organ recital 
over your station yesterday evening. I am looking for- 
ward with great plesure to hearing the Bach program 
next week. 

“T am sure there are many listeners all over the coun- 
try who appreciate an opportunity to hear really good 
organ music, and I am hoping the day will come when 
the commercial sponsors will realize that it is natural 
for the listening public to associate the quality of the 
product advertised with the quality of the program 
broadcasted—and what a pleasure and how soothing to 
jazz-tired nerves is such a program! 

“My thanks to you for a fine program—a fine artist— 
a fine organ. May you have many more of these broad- 
casts.” 


i 
—HOW TO PRESENT RECITALS— 
The Fort Worth Guild is setting a worthy example this 
season by bringing three concert organists to Fort Worth, 
Texas; dean W. J. Marsh says: 

“We have decided to have a course of organ recitals, 
as you will see from the enclosed circular. Our first 
recital by Gunther Ramin was a big success—Wwe had a 
large crowd of subscribers and are finding a permanent 
organ audience at the low cost of three recitals for one 
dollar. We will make no money out of the course, but 
are educating people to like organ recitals ; our annotated 
programs help greatly.” 

Gunther Ramin, E. Power Biggs, and Charlotte Lock- 
wood, all under LaBerge management, are the recitalists 
this season. A printed circular announces the course; 
music stores and others are cooperating by selling tickets. 

If a greater public can be educated to enjoy real organ 
recitals, the entire organ world will benefit. It is im- 
possible to praise too highly the superhuman work Mr. 
LaBerge has been doing in behalf of popularizing the 
organ recital in its best sense; his artists never cheapen 
the organ nor the program; if they have made any error 
in either direction it has been in the direction of setting 
the ideal too high. If every association of organists 
throughout America would follow the Fort Worth ex- 
ample and sponsor—which they can do without any 
financial burden whatever—a series of fine organ recitals 
by recognized recitalists, whether under Mr. LaBerge’s 
expert management or independently under their own, 
the status of the organist in American life would be 
revolutionized in a decade. Talks about music, and re- 
citals by local organists, are not the answer; we must 
foster the recitals of recognized concert organists. Hats 
off to Fort Worth. 


—METHODIST FEDERATION REPORT— 
“The New Deal program has lowered the standard of 
living for the mass of Americans . . . it has failed to 
reduce unemployment . . . it has decreased democ- 
racy in government and business by promoting a 
Fascist-like control of government over business,” ac- 
cording to the official report of Dr. Harry E. Ward re- 
leased by the Methodist Federation for Social Service, 
as quoted in the New York Times. 
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A Church to Be Proud Of 


Idealism Prevails in All Things in the New Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
: in Plainfield, New Jersey | 


ZIRESCENT AVENUE Presbyterian 
\¥@| Church, Plainfield, N. J., is an unusually 
commanding structure, commodiously oc- 
cupying the apex of a triangular plot in a 
tree-lined residence section of this subur- 

= ban city fifteen miles from Manhattan. 
The first glimpse of the church from a distance, its closer 
inspection, its interior, all are satisfying. 

Churches are built so that Sunday services may be 
held in them; we therefore deal first with a representa- 
tive Sunday-afternoon musicale: 

Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Allegro; Adagio. 
Congregational Hymn (Mendelssohn tune) 
Versicles and Prayer; Scripture. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 

Off.: Mendelssohn, Andante G 

Prayer; hymn; benediction; choral amen. 
Mendelssohn, Son. 6: Allegro 

Promptly at 4:45 the clergy entered and took their 
seats, and immediately the prelude began; this prelude 
was considered as much a part of the service as were 
the prayers, Scripture, and hymns. At its conclusion 
the minister announced the hymn, Mrs. Lockwood played 
it through, and the congregation and choir sang it; be- 
tween stanzas Mrs. Lockwood adopted the only satis- 
factory organ treatment yet devised: she stopped with 
the voices and they began with her, with only a mild 
hint of the organ tones being prolonged after the voices 
stopped. 

The Versicles were responsive between the minister 
(speaking) and the choir (singing unaccompanied) and 
in spite of the difficulties caused by lack of pitch- 
definition in a speaking-voice, the choir did its part 
eloquently. It sounds forced for a minister in any but 
a high-church service to attempt to sing or intone. 

After the Scripture came the cantata, to prove that 
Mendelssohn studied harmony long before he ever heard 
about counterpoint. The choir occupies a section left of 
the chancel, the console is on the opposite side, one floor 
higher, screened from the congregation but directly (when 
the organist looks away from her music and exactly at 
right-angles) overlooking the singers; the choir sits and 
stands facing the console, not the congregation, which 
is as it should be. The robes are fine; black, as usual, 
with a wide cream-colored band around the shoulders, 
extending to knee-length in front. ; 

The four ushers waited in the back of the church for 
the conclusion of the organ-offertory and when the or- 
ganist gave the clergy the signal they arose and the 
ushers came forward. At one point in the service there 
was the Dresden Amen played on the Chimes, which was 
hardly effective; the Dresden Amen depends upon har- 
mony for its effect and the Chimes are only melody. A 
Vox Humana or pianissimo strings would do the Dres- 
den perfectly, as would also Mrs. Lockwood’s choir which 
has been thoroughly taught the values of pianissimo. 

And this crowd of Presbyterians who had come early 
and sat decorously for the entire prelude, to our amaze- 
ment sat quietly with the clergy and listened to the post- 
lude through to the last note. 

We liked this Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
immensely; it is worth a trip to see; its services are 





worth attending. Even the handling of its lights is 
thoughtfully attended; at 4:45 no special lights were 
needed, not until the hymn, and as the organ announced 
the hymn, the lights flooded the auditorium at once, to 
be later slowly dimmed, and brightened again suddenly 
at the organ’s announcement of the second hymn. 

The ringing of the bell in the great tall spire at ex- 
actly 4:45 was fine; it had the effect of the Tower bell’s 
pronouncing a Call to Worship, for the clergy were 
seated (as I recall it) when the bell began its call, and 
immediately Mrs. Lockwood carried on with her prelude, 
without clash. 

It is difficult for me to thoroughly like the conduct 
of the average clergyman in church, for he acts more 
like a bull in a china-closet; but the reverend gentle- 
men here were gentlemen and they were reverent in their 
attitude toward the whole service; it is not surprising 
that when ministers behave themselves so decorously a 
congregation does likewise. I would like to attend a 
church like that quite often. 

There ought to be six men in the congregation who 
would be willing to adopt the uniform elegance of formal 
afternoon dress and act as ushers; it rather spoiled the 
illusion of perfection to see men in haphazard clothes 
performing these important functions in a church that 
otherwise spoke so eloquently of attention to detail. 

And the architects should be called back to remedy the 
dead spot on the right of the chancel, that objectionable 
void behind which the console and organist are located. 
Even a photograph shows this; it could be remedied with 
small expense without in any way moving the console. 
It’s the only blemish in the architecture of the whole 
thing. 

The organ is a grandly toned and grandly adequate 
Moller; the organist is Mrs. Charlotte M. Lockwood, al- 
so grandly competent both as to her organ work and her 
choir-directing ; and the clergy are Dr. John J. Moment 
and his associate Mr. Robert B. Rock—the first page of 
the calendar lists all the ministers of the Church (at 
home and abroad) and includes the minister of music. 

Does anybody want to know what is wrong with the 
church? The question is impossible to satisfactorily 
answer, probably because a great deal more is wrong 
with humanity than with the church; but we can point 
to Crescent Avenue Presbyterian and say here’s a church 
that is almost ideal, ideal in its physical structure, ideal 
in the Sunday presentation of its services, ideal in its 
attitude, ideal in its sincerity. For all this I rather sus- 
pect we should give much of the credit to the leader of 
the church, the Rev. Dr. Moment. 

Many organists ask, What can we do to make our 
church more attractive? I believe that every organist 
within fifty miles of Plainfield would do well, if he has 
that question at heart, to get his minister and some of 
the members of his music committee and take the trip to 
Plainfield for that 4:45 service, first communicating with 
Mrs. Lockwood to be sure a representative service is to 
be presented on that occasion. It would be the strongest 
possible argument an organist could present. 

The choir of 20 paid voices has 7 sopranos, 5 con- 
traltos, 4 tenors, 4 basses. Soloists are brought over 
from New York City for special services as required. 





PORTE-COCHERE 
of Crescent Avenue Presbyterian in Plainfield which defeats rainy-weather de 
congregation’s attendance at the Sunday services 
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THE CONSOLE: CRESCENT AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 








At the left of the Choir keys is the combination-lock ; Mrs. Lockwood need never worry about her combinations hav- 
ing been tampered with in her absence. To the right is an electric clock. Every organist knows the advantages of 


the solid music-rack. 


There are three rehearsals: one evening each week, and 
two 45-minute rehearsals, one before each service. The 
chorus provides choral music from October through 
May; during June and September the eight men afford 
variety as a men’s choir; through July and August when 
Mrs. Lockwood is on vacation an individual soloist is 
used. 


THE CONSOLE 
Left-jamb stop-knobs: upper left, Pedal; upper right, 
Swell; central, Solo Tower; bottom, Pedal Tower. 

Right jamb: upper section, left to right, Great, Choir, 
Solo; bottom, Great Tower. An electric clock beside the 
builder’s plate. 

Couplers in four groups, left to right: to Pedal, Great, 
Choir, Swell. Right of the couplers is the register- 
crescendo indicator with its four pistons operating the 
crescendo-stops—enabling the organist to stop the 
crescendo at any of the four predetermined points. 

Over the Solo manual: left, test-light ; right, four indi- 
cators, left to right: Coupler cancel, crescendo coupler, 
full organ, full Pedal. 

Duplicate pistons in the left key-cheeks: Swell, Great, 
and Choir Pedal-combinations-to-manual-combons. In 
the right key-cheeks, triplicates: Solo, Solo-Tower; 
Great, Great-Tower; Choir, main-Tower on the register 
crescendo. 

Pistons under the manuals, left to right: Solo: 3 
coupler combons, L-P reversible, 6 Solo combons, 6 Solo- 
Tower combons. 

Swell: 5 full-organ combons (Nos. 1 to 5), S-P re- 
versible, 8 Swell combons, 16’ stops-and-couplers-off re- 
versible (blind). 

Great: 5 full-organ combons (Nos. 6 to 10), S-P and 
G-P reversibles, 6 Great combons, 6 Great-Tower com- 
bons, full-organ reversible. 





Choir: combon adjusters, S-P and C-P reversibles, 8 | 
Choir combons, tutti cancel. 
Crescendos, left to right: Tower, Choir, Swell, Solo, 

Register. 

Left toe-studs: 8 Pedal combons, and the all-shutters- 
to-Swell-shoe crescendo coupler (closest to the Tower 
shoe). 

Right of the shoes, left to right, bottom row: G-P, 
S-P, C-P, and L-P reversibles. Row just above: coupler 
combon (operating No. 1), full-Pedal reversible, full- 
organ reversible. After this photo was taken another 
row of four toe-studs was added above those shown on 
the right to duplicate the full-organ combons Nos. 1 to 
4, 

The combination-lock is shown in the lower right cor- 
ner of the left stop-jamb. Left of the coupler-row ha‘ 
have been added two light-signals to the organist; right 
vt the clock have been added two signal-buttons from the 
organist to the minister and choir. 

The music program calls for an organ recital the firs 
Sunday of each month, a choral musicale the last Sur- 
day, and other special musicales on Ash Wednesday an¢ 
Good Friday. Sunday services are held at 11:00 ané 
4:45; when no recital or musicale is given at 4:45 the 
afternoon service is held without choir in the Chapel 
Small weddings and funerals are also held in the Chapel 
Mrs. Lockwood or one of her pupils playing, as occasio 
demands. The Chapel organ is used by the organist’ 
pupils for practise—just another evidence that Crescett 
Avenue Presbyterian is practising, not merely preaching 
Christianity and its do-to-others rule. 

Dr. Moment has directed the destinies of the Churti 
since 1919; Mrs. Lockwood became organist in 19%. 
The first edifice was completed in 1872; the congregatio! 
organized March 21, 1844. In October, 1931 the nev 
Church House was occupied, “‘a three-story brick built: 
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OUTDOOR PULPIT 
Another of the attractive features of New Jersey’s most beautiful modern church edifice— 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian, Plainfield 
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ing, with its beautiful stone Chapel, erected at a cost of 
$320,000.” In this Church House are modern rooms for 
all purposes, including a magnificent kitchen. In the 
Guild Room there is a great fireplace of highly-carved 
Flemish oak made in 1645 and secured for the Church 
by Dr. Moment’s enthusiasm and persistence. 

The church itself is 160’ long, 55’ wide, and 70’ high 
from floor to ridge; the nave is 34’ wide. The steeple is 
169’ high. The floor is “brown terrazzo, inlaid along the 
middle aisle and in the chancel with colored tiles.” The 
beauty of the auditorium is greatly increased by its pro- 
portions, its high ceiling, its stone columns, beautiful 
windows and lighting-fixtures. It must be seen to be 
appreciated—and it is worth going many miles to see. 
“The first contribution toward the rebuilding” was 
“$1.15, the entire contents of the bank” of one of the 
church’s youngest members. 

When we consider that the organ has 79 voices and 
141 stops we are likely to be mislead into thinking it con- 
siderably unified or extended—diminished, as Mr. Covell 
puts it. But that is not the case. The manual divisions 
are almost completely straight; what has happened is 
merely that Mrs. Lockwood has had the practical fore- 
sight to enrich her Great Organ by a section of expres- 
sive accompanimental stops duplexed from the other 
divisions, and has made the Tower Organ vastly more 
profitable by duplexing it between Solo and Great. There 
are one extension in the Swell, one unit in the Choir, and 
two extensions in the Solo. It is notable that the Moller 
factory can do this sort of borrowing with utmost 
economy. 

The way to build a really fine organ is to do the shop- 
work in the shop and the artistic finishing in the audi- 
torium, and that’s the way it was done in this grand in- 
strument. It’s a combination of a perfectly grand church, 
grand minister, grand organist, grand choir, grand or- 





gan, and by inference grand congregation. Does the or- 
an suit you or me? It wasn’t built to suit us, but it 
does satisfy me. Clarified ensemble? I don’t know 
what they exactly mean by that, and its advocates admit 
there is no example to offer; all I know is that both in 
the service and in the recital I heard Mrs. Lo¢kwood 
give Dec. 2, 1934, I found perfect satisfaction. Incident- 
ally, this woman organist needs watching; she has not 
only emancipated the ladies and given them a firmer 
footing than ever they had before in the organ profes- 
sion, but she is doing it with a grace and native modesty 
that have at last come into their own as the essential as- 
set of a true artist. 

When you’re down-hearted, take a trip to Plainfield 
on a Sunday afternoon and see what Crescent Avenue 
has and what it does with it—T.S.B. 


—COVER PLATE AND FRONTISPIECE— 
We might caption this, From Tribulation to Triumph, 
for on Nov. 17, 1931, a fire broke out and Crescent Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church “was doomed from the time 
the fire was discovered,” leaving only the charred walls 
and, most fortunately, the Church House that had been 
completed immediately back of it only a month before. 
In this Church House the services were held till the 
present edifice was ready for occupancy Feb. 24, 1934; 
in October the edifice was dedicated. 

Our Frontispiece fails to do justice to its subject; the 
auditorium is vastly more beautiful than any photo has 
shown. The choir, a paid chorus of fine quality, oc- 
cupies the section left of the chancel; the console oc- 
cupies the right, on a platform some eight or ten feet 
higher, the organist having excellent command of her 
choir. All plates by courtesy of Dr. John J. Moment 
and Charlotte M. Lockwood, minister and organist of 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian, Plainfield, N. J. , 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. TOWER 7”: 8 Diapason 

CRESCENT AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 16 DIAPASON 44w Bourdon 
M. P. Moller Inc. BOURDON 56w Melodia (L) 

Stoplist by Charlotte M. Lockwood Salicional (L) 4 Bourdon 


Finishing by R. O. Whitelegg 
Dedicated Oct. 11, 1934, by Mrs. 
Lockwood. 
V-79. R-97. S-141. B-55. P-6402. 
PEDAL 5”: V-7%. R-11. S-31. 
32 BOURDON 20x17 68w 
16 DIAPASON 32w 
PRINCIPAL 32 44m 
Dulciana (C) 
Bourdon 
Flute Conique (S) 
Violone (G) 
10 2/3 Flute Conique (S) 
8 Principal 
Dulciana (C) 
Bourdon 
Concert Flute (C) 
Flute Conique (S) 
4 Bourdon 
V MIXTURE 160m 
12-15-17-19-21 


16 BOMBARDE 12” 56 
Tromba (L) 
Waldhorn (S) 
Bassoon (C) 

8 Tromba (L) 
Bombarde 


4 Bombarde of the camera. 





THE FOYER 
of the new Crescent Avenue Pres- Tower: DuPLExED SoLo 


byterian seen through the artistic eye 16 


8 Chimes (L) 
GREAT 4”: V-12. R-16. S-39. 
16 VIOLONE 34 61m 
8 DIAPASON-1 42 61m 
DIAPASON-2 46 61-m 
CLARABELLA 61w 
HARMONIC FL. 61m 
GEMSHORN 50 61m 
4 OCTAVE 56 61m 
PRINCIPAL 60 61m 
FL. OUVERTE 66 61m 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 68 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 74 61m 
Vv HARMONICS 305 
12-15-17-19-22 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 Diapason (S) 
Gedeckt (S) 
Spitzfloete (S) 
Flute Celeste (S) 
4 Flute Triangulaire (S) 
16 Trombone (L) 
8 Tromba (L) 
Cornopean (S) 
4 Clarion (L) 
Tremulant 


Salicional 
8 Principal 


+ CO 


16 





Melodia 

Vox Angelica-1 
Vox Angelica-2 
Quintadena Celeste 2r 
Viole Sourdine 
Violino Celeste 
Chimney Flute 
Vox Angelica 
Gemshorn 
Viole 
Doublette 
Mixture 
Trompette 

Cor d’Amour 
Clarion 
Chimes 
Tremulant 


SWELL 5”: V-22. R-25. S-25. 


16 
8 


. 2/3 


CHOIR 5”: 


16 
8 


3/5 


2 2/3 


3/5 
1/3 


FL. CONIQUE 36 73m 
DIAPASON 44 73m 
GEIGEN PRIN. 48 73m 
GEDECKT 56 73m 
SPITZFLOETE 46 %3m 
FL. CELESTE 46 %3m 
DULCIANA 59 73m * 
UNDA MARIS 59 73m 
SALICIONAL 58 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 58 73m 
OCTAVE 58 7%” 73m 
FL. TRIANG. 73w 
Unda Maris 2r 

(With Dulciana) 
NASARD 70 61m 
FLAUTINO 74 61m 
TIERCE 82 61m 
MIXTURE 244m 

15-19-22-26 
WALDHORN 7%”w 73 
TRUMPET 4” 7”w 73 
CORNOPEAN 5” 73 
OBOE 3%” %3 
VOX HUMANA 1%” 73 
CLARION 73 
Harp (C) 
Harp-Celesta (C) 


Tremulant 


V-14. R-15. S-19. 
DULCIANA 48 9%m 
ENG. DIAPASON 47 73m 
Dulciana 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
KL. ERZAHLER 52 73m 
ERZ. CELESTE 52 %3 
Dulciana 
FL. D'AMOUR %3w 
GEMSHORN 62 73m 
QUINTADENA 77 73t 
PICCOLO 73 61m 
TIERCE 61m 
LARIGOT 61m 
Carillon 61m 

17-19-22 
BASSOON 7%3r 
TROMPETTE 4” %3r 
CLARINET 7%3r 
HARP 61b 
Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
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A SIDE-AISLE 
The aisles are particularly wide and 
roomy. For special services the two 
side-aisles are filled with chairs. 


seicachissicnalilhditlatasicinsiiin 

14”: V-24. R-30. S-27. 

GAMBA 56 73m 

G. CELESTE 56 73m 

ORCH. FLUTE %3w 

DIAPASON CHORUS 292 
5 1/3-3 1/5-4-2 2/3 

TROMBONE 85r32’ 

TROMBA 73r 

FRENCH HORN 7%3r 

ENGLISH HORN 73r 

CLARION 7%3r 

Tremulant 


aw. 
‘ . 


SALICIONAL 46 73m 
PRINCIPAL 40:73m 
MELODIA %3w 
QUINTADENA CEL- 
ESTE 2r 56 146m 
VOX ANGELICA-1 60 73m 
VOX ANGELICA-2 60 73m 
(2r, with V.A.-1) 
V. SOURDINE 64 73m 
V. CELESTE 64 73m 
CHIMNEY FL. 58 73m 
GEMSHORN 56 73m 
Vox Angelica-1 
Viole Sourdine 
DOUBLETTE 72 61m 
MIXTURE 183m 
TROMPETTE 73r 
COR D’AMOUR 73r 
CLARION 73r 
CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 37: 
Ped.: G. g-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
L-8-4, T. 
Gt.: G-16-4.  g-16-4. 
C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. L. T. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. L. 
So.: L-16-4. T-16-4. 


S-16-8-4. 
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g—Tower Great. L—Solo. T— 
Tower Solo. 
ACCESSORIES 

Combons 

Combons: 61. 

Crescendos 5: S. C. Solo. Tower. 
Register. 

All other accessories will be found 
with the console description. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blowers: Main, 15 h.p. 
5 hp. 

Solid music-rack. 


Tower, 


CHAPEL ORGAN 
M. P. Moller Inc. 

In memory of George P. Mellick. 

V-8. R-8. S-21. B-12. P-543. 

PEDAL: V-1. R-1. S-5. 

16 Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 32 
Gedeckt 

8 Melodia (G) 

GREAT: . V-3. R-3. S-7. 

8 DIAPASON 73m16’ 
Dulciana (S) 
MELODIA 85 
SALICIONAL 73 
Voix Celeste (S) 

4 Melodia 
CHIMES 

SWELL: V-4. R-4. S-9. 

16 DULCIANA 85m 

8 HORN DIAP. 73m 
Dulciana (G) 

Melodia (G) 

Salicional (G) 

VOIX CELESTE 61m 
Melodia 

Melodia 

OBOE 61 

Tremulant 

The Chimes are for later installa- 
tion. The Pedal Gedeckt is given as 
derived from the Pedal Bourdon, in 
which case it must be a polyphonic 
series. 

As usual, our figures for the con- 
tent and summary of the organ, 
though differing from those of the 
Church's dedication booklet, have 
been figured with extreme care from 
technical data supplied by the 
Builder. 


—M.T.N.A.— 

The 56th annual meeting, held in 
Milwaukee, Dec. 27-29, had a regis- 
tration of 800. American Compo- 
sition was discussed by Cecil Bur- 
leigh; the Rise and Fall of the 
Recognition of Bach, by Albert 
Riemenschneider; Organ Literature 
and Performance, by Palmer Chris- 
tian; the Need for the Creative At- 
titude Toward Music, by Dr. How- 
ard Hanson; etc. etc. Frederic B. 
Stiven of Illinois University was 
elected president. 
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The Bard College Organ 


The New Ideas in Ensemble are Incorporated into a Three-Manual Organ and 





Presented to the Profession for Inspection 


mS) IKE EVERYTHING else the organ is 
changing. Products and men that resist 
change are left in the background, the 
others march on. The Austin organ has 
long been noted for its mechanical per- 
eesemmaees) fection; the efficiency of its console was a 
delight to all who played Austins. Then to this other- 
wise perfected console was added last year a change in 
the combon system converting it to the now-essential 
capture system, with several added conveniences not 
even thought of by the majority of organists. The Aus- 
tins have never been troubled very much by the violation 
of their patent-rights; their invariable comment always 
is, “Let them have it; by the time they learn how to 
make it work right, we’ll have something better.” And 
that something better, so far as console efficiency is con- 
cerned, was announced in detail in our Vol. 17. Now 
comes something better in ensembles, Diapasons, and 
choruses. 

It takes only a half-dozen leaders to pull any industry 
out of a rut. After about five years of groping, repe- 
tition, clarifying, concentrating, the business of classic 
ensemble is on its legs, thanks largely to the discussions 
it was this magazine’s privilege to present, led by the 
indefatigable enthusiasm of the Hon. Emerson Richards 
who called most eloquently and persistently for reform, 
backed by the gentle but powerful arguments of Dr. 
Oscar E. Schminke, with the convenient and ready me- 
dium of the Organ Department of this magazine unde 
the leadership of Dr. William H. Barnes. 

Some of us who have not heard and seen may want 
to know what it is all about, what they mean by classic 
ensemble, what is wrong with the old-style Diapason. 
Take a Bach fugue as play-d by the average organist a 
decade ago and the lefthand part was a jumble, a mass; 
it was written as counterpoint but it was heard as a 
rumble. These leaders among us said this should not be, 
it need not be, it must not be. So they attacked it. And 
the change is speeding along. Mixtures were once noth- 
ing but screamers, annoyers of the gentle ear, disturbers 
of the peace. We threw them out and bragged about 
the improvement. It was an improvement then. The 
mixtures were wrong. High-pressure squeaks have no 
place in organ music. We next ran into an era of Tibia 
tooting. We made the Diapasons as Tibia-like as we 
could and thought we should be thanked for it, but the 
public stayed away. Crowds that once attended organ 
recitals went to the movies. But the Tibias bought their 
way into the theater and the public became annoyed 
enough to go back to church now and then for an organ 
recital. 

Then somebody heard Bach played over in Germany 
in a way that revealed the contrapuntal texture, and after 
a bit of healthy headscratching, he mused, Why can’t we 
do it that way? He decided to find out. The trail led 
back of the console and into the chests, and wind-pres- 
sures, scales, and mouth-treatment emerged as the 
answer. 

This answer was published in minute detail in two 
issues of T.A.O. some years ago, thanks to the painstak- 
ing labors of Dr. Schminke in translating German 
documents. 





Dec. 18, 1934, Bard College dedicated its new Austin, 
Mr. E. Harold Geer and Dr. Carl A. Garabedian as 
guest-organist and College organist, respectively. Dr. 
Garabedian specializes in mathematics and serves as 
College organist because he likes it and is perfectly‘capa- 
ble. Having the wisdom not to undertake unaided a 
realm in which he was not a specialist, it was but natural 
for him to ask Bard College to call in consultation the 
full-time organist of its neighbor, Vassar, and Mr. Geer 
entered the picture. 

Rev. George Dudley Barr gave his whole heart and 
much of his bank account to the Austin Organ Co. and 
they in turn gave Bard College an organ it should be 
proud of, an organ whose texture drew guests from At- 
lantic City, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and points in be- 
tween for a demonstration on Jan. 9. Having already 
proved its case with an experimental ensemble on the 
factory floor, the Austin factory went unreservedly into 
the production of a classic ensemble for Bard College, 
and the stoplist shows how it was managed. 

It is a pleasure to be able to quote two authorities on 
clarified ensemble; one has been studying the best ex- 
amples here and abroad and has been working strenuous- 
ly in its behalf, the other is the organist who took the 
first step in trying to secure such an ensemble in his new 
instrument and he has been observing its effects for 
more than a year under the hands of some of our finest 
recitalists. 

The first, the Hon. Emerson Richards, makes these 
comments : 

“Much of the opaque 8’ Diapason tone that has pre- 
vailed so long in America has been eliminated. The full 
Diapason chorus is much better than anything they have 
ever done heretofore. The elimination of the usual 
Great chorus-reeds and the substitution of the three mix- 
tures—the 5r Cornet, 4r Harmonics, and 3r Mixture— 
is certainly a very great improvement in the general 
architectural scheme. 

“As designed, the Great now has a flue-colored chor- 
us while the reed is reserved for the Swell, making the 
two divisions truly contrasting in color and. dynamics. 
From my point of view as a proponent of the modern 
classic organ, this is the best thing the Austins have done 
yet, although it is not my understanding that they have 
intended to reproduce a classic organ ensemble of a 
quality similar to those I have been discussing in T.A.O. 
Undoubtedly they feel that the American public must be 
educated in the direction of the new ideal.” 

The other, Mr. Raymond Nold, commented verbally 
somewhat as follows, and I reproduce his thought with- 
out hope of having sufficiently good memory to reproduce 
his exact words: ‘The Bard College Austin represents 
a great advance of the kind that calls for congratulations 
to its builders and encouragement to continue in this 
direction of eliminating the quality of Diapason ensemble 
that can only contribute to the muddiness of the genera! 
effect, replacing it with this better ensemble that pro- 
vides opportunity for clarity in playing. Certainly it is 
a great step in the right direction.’ 

Dr. Garabedian comments on the organ at its first 
presentation in the dedication ceremonies: 

“There was more than cohesion and clarity.. The effect 
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BARD COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


at Annandale on the Hudson, New York, formerly known as St. Stephen’s College but celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary this year by changing its name to Bard College, in honor of its founder John Bard. It is a residential 
college for men, incorporated within the educational system of Columbia University. The Chapel (in the fore- 
ground, not included in the picture) was built in 1857, destroyed by fire in 1858, rebuilt in 1859, and the chancel 


produced by a tone that was sweet as well as brilliant, 
by combinations that could be charming as well as im- 
posing, by a wide dynamic range susceptible of passage 
without break from one extreme to another, left no 
doubt that this new organ was unique. Perhaps one of 
the subtlest qualities which made itself felt was that the 
organ seemed to belong to the Chapel, fitting perfectly 
into the atmosphere and justifying itself as truly a part 
of this beautiful and historic church. 

“At the close of the recital, many came to examine the 
console and were struck by the simplicity and beauty of 
its design and by its improved equipment for quiet and 
efficient mechanical control. A hundred or more re- 
sponded to the invitation to meet in the college reception 
rooms for an after-recital cup of coffee which would 
afford ample. opportunity for frank comment. The 
writer, who talked with many of those present, heard 
nothing but unreserved praise. There could be no ques- 
tion that the new organ had more than measured up to 
the great expectations all had had for it.” 

Mr. Geer who acted for Bard College in installing 
the organ recorded this viewpoint in a letter to Dean 
Donald G. Tewksbury: “I think it is probably, on the 
whole, superior to any other organ in the country of 
similar size, or in an auditorium of similar size,” and to 
the builders he wrote: “The full organ is rich, solid and 
brilliant without being overpowering. Over an adequate 
dynamic range one finds weight for massive chords, 
clarity for contrapuntal texture, brilliance for rapid toc- 
catas, and very exceptional cohesion.” Dr. Garabedian’s 
enthusiasm is equally emphatic. 

Mr. Thomas H. Webber, the brilliant young recitalist, 
was one of the Builder’s guests for the festivities and 
makes the following comment in complying with the re- 
quest to give the viewpoint of a recitalist: 

“IT went about 500 miles to hear the new Austin in 
Bard College and I found it exceptional in a great many 
ways. We all have our varied viewpoints on organ 
matters but the consensus was that here we saw a great 
step forward in the planning of a fine organ—an organ 
that has clarity, that has brilliance of the refined type, 
an Organ that possesses an excellent Diapason chorus, 





redecorated in recent years under the supervision of Ralph Adams Cram. 


fine reeds, flutes and strings that fit properly into the 
whole scheme. 

“The chapel at Bard College is not large, in fact it is 
small, but beautiful. And in designing this organ that 
fact was considered carefully. As a result there is an 
organ that fits the building, with ample power and 
strength and a ring that reminds one of a great cathe- 
dral organ. 

“In full-organ passages one has the feeling that here 
is an organ with generous scaling that makes it unneces- 
sary to force or be strident; it is always the gentleman, 
robust and masculine when needed, and at other times 
smooth and gentle. 

“About a year ago I heard the new Diapason chorus 
developed by Austin at Hartford, an interesting piece 
of work. The five-rank cornet seemed to be the means 
of making the Diapason chorus a real, living thing. But 
I wondered how this new design would work out in a 
complete organ with its flutes, reeds, and strings. The 
Bard organ was the answer. On this particular specifi- 
cation there is no reed on the Great, the Tuba being 
placed on the Choir. However, in the build-up I did 
not feel the absence of a reed and while I have always 
wanted reeds on the Great the result achieved in the 
Bard organ convinced me that the scheme used there 
was very satisfactory. Upon hearing the full Great I 
felt a solidity that was complemented by fine upper-work, 
producing an ensemble of brilliance which did not weary 
one. The Great is a Great! 

“In the Swell I found an absence of thick Bourdons 
and flutes, the 16’ being a Salicional—which worked out 
well. The Diapasons are of Geigen type, necessary to 
this kind of organ. The Swell reeds possess much 
beauty—quite fiery—and the soft Oboe is smooth and 
beautiful. I was much impressed with the new strings. 
I never cared for small-scale strings, they never blend 
with anything. The strings in the Bard organ are of 
large scale with narrow mouth, which gives just the right 
amount of edge with a rich full tone. In the upper 
octaves there is a shimmering loveliness which is most 
satisfying. The five-rank Plein-Jeu is well-scaled with 
the breaks cleverly concealed. The Swell Organ cer- 
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tainly is a contrasting organ with the Great, but it blends 
well. 

“The Choir has a fine Tuba which, as I said before, 
works out well in the scheme. The use of this Tuba in 
contrast with the Great Diapason-work is interesting. 
Here also is a Spitzfloete Celeste of much beauty. The 
mutation-work is finished well, while the Concert Flute 
again showed the tendency toward bright, charming 
voices. 

“The Pedal Organ as it looks on paper (for it is not 
completed) is quite interesting. As I heard the part now 
installed I felt at times it might be a little too heavy for 
the manuals. No doubt when all the stops are in all di- 
visions it will be satisfactory, but at the recital it seemed 
a little too assertive. The 16’ Spitzfloete is good—a 
metal open might help in place of the present wood. The 
independent reed at 16’-8’-4’ is quite powerful but 
smooth. 

“The organ is on four levels. The Pedal is under the 
chancel floor and speaks through grilles in the floor. The 
Choir Organ is on the left of the chancel, about half- 
way between the floor of the Pedal and Great. The 
Great is above the Choir and unenclosed. The Swell 
speaks through a screen high on the right side of the 
chancel. I am afraid the tuner will have a job to keep 
all the mixture-work in tune with such a layout, but the 
organ speaks gorgeously and holds together well. 

“The Austin Company has done a fine piece of work. 
Those who designed and built this organ knew just what 
they wanted—and got it. I hope we shall see many such 
organs built, organs which have strength and vitality, 
and we shall find that people will come to realize that 
the organ can be made interesting and beautiful.” 

These viewpoints are published to give food for 
thought to those members of the profession who may 
have been following the discussions of classic ensemble 
without having had opportunity to hear and decide for 
themselves as to its effectiveness or its superiority over 
the ensembles that were being built a decade ago, and are 
still being built when an ensemble-conscious builder and 
organist are not united. The reader can now weigh the 
evidence and decide for himself what his attitude is to 
be when his turn comes to enjoy that greatest of delights, 
the acquisition of a new organ built to suit his own style 
of playing. 

Perhaps, if this magazine is to face its duties instead 
of dodging them, it might be well to define a few of the 
details of an adequate demonstration of such a thing as 
the classic-ensemble organ. In the first place, a recital 
can not do it; of course we speak now of a demonstration 
for the profession, not for laymen. In fact it was Mr. 
Geer himself who pointed the way in demonstrations of 


ANNANDALE, N. Y. 


Spitzfloete (C) 


this kind when the Rangertone Pedal was added to the 
Vassar organ. 

In a demonstration of the ensemble we need an en- 
semble-conscious expert, and there are but a rare few of 
them in America or elsewhere. Such an expert should 
be given an hour with the organ, and have as his associ- 
ate a recitalist to play parts of wellknown compositions, 
Bach as well as Sowerby. The expert would give the 
profession samples of individual Diapason notes and 
chords, with Mixture notes and chords, and all proper 
combinations of the chorus from fundamental 8’ to full. 
He would have to tell his audience what to listen for, 
and point out the difference between the clarified ensem- 
ble and the rumble. His associate would then play a 
section of a wellknown composition, on registration 
chosen not by the recitalist but by the lecturer. And the 
demonstration would proceed in that manner until the 
entire resources of the instrument had been intimately 
discussed and heard. An hour of this sort of study 
would be worth a hundred hours of common recital. 
In the old days, things of this kind were unthinkable; 
we were not ready for them. But let no T.A.O. reader 
make the mistake of associating himself and his ideas 
with that background group that still lives in 1925; we 
are a decade ahead of them, and it has been the decade 
of greatest tonal progress the world has ever seen. Hard 
to believe? An unprecedented audience on eight con- 
secutive Wednesdays ought to be rather convincing evi- 
dence. It went to the organ of the clarified ensemble. 

The next step? We believe it will be an organ action 
that won’t dictate wind-pressures. Let’s all work for it. 
It will write the ultimate emancipation proclamation for 
the classic ensemble. And already we are within such 
easy reach of it. Let’s press on—T.S.B. . 


BARD COLLEGE: AUSTIN CONSOLE 
Stop-groups in the left jamb, left to right: Pedal, Swell. 
Right jamb: Great, Choir. One-section couplers are with 
their respective stop-knobs, at the top. 

Manual combons are centrally located under the manu- 
als; to their left are the respective manual-to-pedal re- 
versibles. Right of the Great group: S-G and C-G re- 
versible. Right of the Choir group: S-C reversible, tutti- 
cancel. Left of Swell group: 4 tutti combons; left of 
Great, 4 tuttis. 

Crescendo-shoes, left to right: Choir, Swell, Register. 
Left of shoes, top row, left to right: C-P, S-P, G-P re- 
versibles; middle row: Pedal combons, 2, 4, 6; bottom 
row: ditto, 1, 3,5, 7. Right of shoes, top row: Ensemble- 
1, Ensemble-2, P-P reversible; middle row: tutti com- 
bons, 10, 12; bottom row: ditto 9, 11, 13. 


Fagotto (S) 


Barp COLLEGE CHAPEL *CONTRABASS 44w 8 Trombone 
Austin Organ Co. Salicional (S) Fagotto (S) 
Specifications, voicing, and finishing, 10 2/3*QUINT 44w ; 1 Trombone (S) 


J. B. Jamison 8 
Organist, Dr. Carl A. Garabedian 
Guest-recitalist, E. H. Geer 
Dedicated Dec. 18, 1934. 

Gift of Rev. George Dudley Barr in 
memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. H. D. Barr and Wm. David —55._-:1/3*Quint 
Barr, his parents and his brother. 4 *Octave 


Diapason 


*Contrabass 


V-48. R-61. S-74. B-24. P-3931. *Melodia 
PEDAL 7%”: V-6. R-6. S-23. 2 *Octave 
16 DIAPASON 44w 32 *Fagotto (S) 


Diapason-2 (G) 16 


*OCTAVE 56m 


*MELODIA 44w 
Spitzfloete (C) 16 


Salicional (S) 


TROMBONE 56r 


8 Chimes (G) 

GREAT 5”: V-11. R-20. S-16. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

DIAPASON 61m 

8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
DIAPASON-?2 61m 
*Diapason (C) 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
*Concert Flute (C) 
*Viola (C) 

4 OCTAVE 61m 
*Principal (C) 
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THE AUSTIN ORGAN IN BARD COLLEGE 


*OPEN FLUTE 61m 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
V CORNET 269m 
1-12: 12-15-17 
13-24: 8-12-15-17 
25-61: 1-8-12-15-17 
IV HARMONICS 244m 
1-39: 17-19-21-22 
40-51: 14-15-17-19 
52-61: 8-10-12-15 
III MIXTURE 183m 
1-23: 15-19-22 
24-40: 12-15-19 
41-61: 8-12-15 
s CHIMES 25 
SWELI. 6”: V-16. R-20. S-19. 
16 SALICIONAL 9%m 
8 GEIGEN 73m 
ROHRFLOETE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 7%3m 
Salicional 
GEIGEN 73m 
CHIMNEY FL. 73m 
Salicional 
2 2/3*NASARD 61m 
2 FLAUTINO 61m 
1 3/5* TIERCE 61m 
V PLEIN-JEU 305m 
1-19: 15-19-22-26-29 
20-27: 12-15-19-22-26 
28-44: 8-12-15-19-2°¢ 
45-49: 5-8-12-15-19 
50-61: 1-5-8-12-15 
FAGOTTO 97r32’ 
TRUMPET 73r 
Fagotto 
OBOE 7%3r 


*VOX HUMANA 61r 
4 CLARION 7%3r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V-15. R-15. S-16. 
16 SPITZFLOETE 85m 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
Spitzfloete 
SP. CELESTE 61m 
VIOLA 73m 
*AEOLINE %3m 
4 PRINCIPAL 73m 
*FL. TRAVERSO 73m 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
1 3/5*SEVENTEENTH 61m 
8 TUBA 10” %3 

*TRUMPET 7%3r 

CLARINET 73r 

*ENGLISH HORN 731 

Tremulant 

COUPLERS 2 

Ped.: P. G-8-4. oh 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. Ge 
Ch.: G. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 50: P-7. G-10. S-10. 
C-10. Tutti-13. 

Manual combons operate Pedal by 
second-touch. 

Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 

Chimes soft. 

Blower: Orgoblo. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Additional accessories will be 
found listed with the console-de- 
scription. 

*Indicates material for later in- 
stallation. 


8-4. C-8 
8-4. C-1 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
For the Dec. 14 conference on 
church music Oberlin Conservatory 
presented Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson 
in a lecture followed by a demon- 
stration on boy-voice training. After 
a luncheon at Oberlin Inn, Prof. 
George Lillich gave a demonstration- 
lecture on hymn-playing, Prof. 
Bruce Davis discussed and illustrat- 
ed improvisation, and Prof. Olaf C. 
Christiansen used his Oberlin A- 
Cappella Choir in an illustrated talk 
on choral repertoire, with a rehearsal 
of the choir later, to which all were 
admitted. Similar conferences are 
planned as annual affairs at Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

—YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
In spite of bad weather an audience 
of 1800 went to Stambaugh Audi- 
torium for the recital by Thomas H. 
Webber in December; Clokey’s 
“When the Christ Child Came” was 
given as a feature of the program. 
Mr. Webber writes: “We sang this 
two years ago and I was greatly 
pleased when many people asked me 
to repeat it this year. I agree with 
you on this fine piece of writing; it 
is one of the most beautiful Christ- 
mas numbers I have ever heard.” 

Incidentally, this Clokey cantata 
was given Jan. 6 by C. A. Rebstock 
in the Church of the Covenant, 
Cleveland; it had been given Dec. 
16 and was repeated by request. 






































































Our First Forty Years 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir School 


From its Beginning to the Present 
By MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


At the beginning it was only the Presbyterian Sunday- 
School children to whom the training was offered. No 
thought of any other Church entered the minds of the 
young adventurers. To have the children like it and keep 
contented was all they asked. For several years the 
little choir flourished, even in the face of some opposition 
among the older and sterner members of the congrega- 
tion. 

However, trouble arose later when the children of the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches wanted a choir too. A 
number of the bolder children, unhampered at home by 
a sense of denomination, applied for membership in the 
Children’s Choir, to be gleefully rceived. We were only 
too proud and delighted to have our little choir so popu- 
lar. But this move proved most devastating to the popu- 
larity we counted on, for the older people of all the 
churches were whispering “Proselyting!” in grim and 
angry tones, and our wise parents urged us to give up 
these “Gentile” children. A new rule was therefore es- 
tablished, refusing membership to any but Presbyterian 
Sunday-School children, and many of the out-siders were 
dropped, save a few who remained in the Sunday-School, 
thus retaining their right to membership. 

But the little choir continued to stand in favor with 
the children of the village; and parents in other churches 
turned wistful eyes toward this greater opportunity offer- 
ed the Presbyterian children, wishing their own might 
have it too. 

Rehearsals were held at the old square piano, in a 
corner of the Presbyterian chapel. One of us played 
and instructed ; the other stood by to see that good order 
was maintained. 

At first the children stood around the piano, a hap- 
hazard and irregular group. Later it came to us that 
the children might be seated; chairs were set around the 
piano in a sort of social fashion. Then it occurred to us 
that chairs placed in orderly rows might help. You see 
there was no psychology, no pedagogy—nothing scientific. 

When rehearsal was over, I twirled around on the 
piano-stool and told the children we were through. Bed- 
lam ensued and chairs were pushed hastily aside as the 
youngsters, with shoutings and gay banter, rushed for 
the door, leaving the room in utter confusion. 

After a time it came to us that all the work of clear- 
ing-up afterwards was unnecessary. We decided the 
room should be set in order before the class could go; 
and instead of a rush and a yell, they should march to 
a tune played on the piano, and they should go out quiet- 
ly. Later this march was changed to the processional 
or recessional in rehearsal at the time, to make better 
marching in church. And of course this was a help. 

Rehearsals were held in the mornings before school. 
The children pleaded after school for play; so the cus- 
tom held, as it does to this day with certain classes in 
the School. 

Early morning is an ideal time for rehearsal. The 
children are rested, awake, alert, and interested. Only 
an encroaching public school has made it necessary to 
change early hours for those children who must be in 
school a little after eight. 

And what did we sing? Well, for the most part we 
used hymns. The Plymouth Sunday School Hymnal was 
used in the Sunday School at that time—a collection of 
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THE QUARTET 

Around these four girls as a working-nucleus the 
Choirs were organized in 1895, though this photo was 
taken a few years later when the Quartet outgrew 
their immediate interests and disbanded. Left to right: 
Olive Lovell (now Mrs. Dorman Connet), Bessie 
Fisher (Mrs. Arthur E. Foran), Helen Williams, and 
Helen Thomas (Mrs. Harry Brunner). 
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beautiful hymns. We began at once with good music. 
It may have been a bit saccharin; but it was good. Of 
course there was then no such thing as music for the 
junior choir. Aside from boy-choirs, there was probably 
not another junior choir anywhere in the whole United 
States. As boy-choirs are supported by a group of tenors 
— basses, the term junior choir would not apply to 
them. 

So we had to do our own musical arranging. Any- 
thing that suggested an anthem in the Plymouth Hymnal 
we “fixed” for the choir. Pretty crude, yes; but all I see 
now is the love and devotion and I have come to know 
that it is when we give ourselves, we make for perman- 
ency; love and ardor make for success. 

We had never had a vocal lesson in our lives; so we 
knew nothing of the intricacies of vocal technic. Al- 
though some children seemed to sing a high tone much 
easier than others, we hadn’t an idea why, but probably 
attributed it to a better voice and never dreamed that 
one whose voice was poor might be trained to sing in 
an agreeable tone. That was before my astonishing ex- 
perience at a Grace Church service—and that is another 
story. At this time we had but two aims: to know the 
song thoroughly, and to sing out! 

I frequently wish we had some records of that early 
singing. I am sure the astonishing results would make 
us more sympathetic with our first listeners, for there 
were those in the congregation who told us frankly they 
hated to hear the children sing. We were saddened, if 
surprised ; today we do not wonder. 

From a child I had been “mad” over singing. I didn’t 
have much voice (over which I secretly mourned) and 
my parents never felt justified in spending money on 
vocal lessons, although a good deal was expended on ex- 
pensive teachers in piano and harmony; but oh, I wanted 
to sing! However, I was equipped to teach the piano, 
and this I was doing when the choir began. 

My father was superintendent of the Sunday School 
so it was most natural that I take over the music in the 
Church School, which I did; several years previous to 
the organization of the choir I had gathered four little 
girls together to sing in parts. 

There was one little girl in the group, Helen Thomas, 
with the sweetest eyes, and a soft little lisp, who had a 
rather remarkable voice, low and deep. It had a child- 
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ish quality for all it was so low—almost babyish, but 
dark and velvety. Her voice fairly cracked above third- 
space C, but from there down it grew lovelier tone by 
tone until she reached a solid F below middle-C. Not 
realizing how unusual a child-voice this was, I accepted 
it casually, just grateful to have such a good foundation 
for the other voices. The next child, Helen Williams, 
had a sweet, small voice, pure and true. She sang an 
ideal middle part, and since the middle part was harder 
than the soprano, I called it luck that she should have 
been a student, willing to study and learn her part at 
home. 

The two sopranos, Olive Lovell and Bessie Fisher gave 
me no trouble whatever. Olive had a full, fresh voice, 
while Bessie had a sweet, lyrical quality that made a 
splendid blend and added a beautiful color. 

The good fairies were with me when I selected these 
children for the work. I had no idea of voice-quality, 
no sense of a balanced tone. I sought and found these 
girls to sing in parts, as naturally as a child seeks food. 
They were musical, bright, and willing to work. Their 
quartet-singing was soon held in high esteem by the en- 
tire village and they were in constant demand for social 
events. 

Fortunately they were all connected with the Presby- 
terian Church School, and of course joined the new choir. 
The inspiration of their singing did much to forward 
the new project, for the reliable singing of these four 
put in a steady background of good tone, and with their 
previous years of training, they worked seriously. It is 
doubtful if any one feature worked so much influence for 
good as this concrete example of what might be accom- 
plished by trying. Every child in the choir wanted “to 
sing that way too.” This quartet, with their natural 
voices, so colored and influenced the tone, that the neces- 
sity for competent vocal training was not realized until 
several years later—and that’s another story. 


The choir had scarcely begun before we knew we would 
require money to carry on as we desired. Our needs 
were only small, but they seemed imperative. Our fathers 
stood gallantly by to help us out; but that wouldn’t do! 
No; we wanted money of our very own, money we our- 
selves had earned. 

Ways and means were discussed over and over, until 
we decided to give an entertainment. After hours of 
controversy, and thrilled with such a daring venture, we 
decided on a shadow-pantomime found in a copy of St. 
Nicholas. The children were charmed and excited. They 
would sell the tickets—only ten cents, for there were to 
be ice-cream and cake for sale afterwards. The first 
thing was to get the audience, and if the performance 
were well done, perhaps the people would like to help 
us further by buying our refreshments. 

It is good to think of the honest effort that went into 
this first venture of the little choir. Of course the pan- 
tomime was great fun; it required but little rehearsing. 
The sexton set up a small stage in the Bible-class room 
behind the sliding doors at the far end of the chapel, 
and with a few stage-properties we were ready. Little 
tables were placed along the wall, to remind the audi- 
ence that further patronage would be hoped for later. 

The room was filled, the parents delighted; but it was 
our own parents who had their first taste of admiration 
and pride in their daughters’ work. In the refined and 
elegant nineties, young girls were kept discretely in the 
background ; and this little venture that seems so simple, 
Was a brave adventure calling for certain boldness; and 
had it been realized, was but an earnest of big things 
to be accomplished in the future. We gasped delightedly 


when Mr. Hopewell, acting as accountant for us dur- 
ing the evening, playfully shoved out the money, bit by 
bit. The silver and bills mounted up to nearly forty dol- 
lars! We knew now we might carry on in our own way. 
We need not sue for favors anywhere. 

When cold weather arrived with a necessity for fires 
and the chapel had to be kept warm for rehearsals, a 
loud protest went up from the trustees, unwilling to buy 
coal for “such nonsence” as an early choir-rehearsal or 
“singing-class” as they called it. Our fathers with some 
of their friends stood by and helped out the situation the 
first year. 

The second season came, and the same protest went 
up; but we were as determined now to go on, as the trus- 
tees were determind to frustrat our plan. Something had 
to be done; something would be done! 

One young organist, Mr. Norman Landis, had already 
met the same objection in regard to his practise and 
cheir-rehearsals by renting a little stove-heated brick of- 
fice, once used for the lumber business, and built on the 
merchant’s private estate. Here Mr. Landis set up his 
pedal-piano, and with benches along side, as in a chancel, 
he crowded in his choir for evening rehearsals. 

This seemed a likely and convenient place for the chil- 

dren’s choir; so we sub-rented it from the organist at a 
dollar a month, and here the little choir took up its win- 
ter-quarters for a number of years. 
It would be most unjust to carry on the story of the 
Children’s Choir without mentioning Mr. Henry Martyn 
Voorhees who did so much to stimulate the appreciation 
of the community in our little project. Mr. Voorhees 
was editor of The Democrat Advertizer, a weekly county 
newspaper. His publication was racy, entertaining, full 
of news; any story finding a place in its pages was sure 
to be read, and there were many printed of the little 
choir. Mr. Voorhees was an ardent music-lover; wher- 
ever music was to be heard, one might count on his 
presence. It was most natural that he was an enthusi- 
astic member of the Presbyterian choir, where he sang 
a good tenor. The little choir caught his fancy at once; 
he loved the idea of children’s being taught to sing 
properly. 

“Ah, if I’d only had such a chance!” he would often 
lament; and he would scold, coax, cajole every Presby- 
terian boy he met into the choir’s ranks, then the next 
week delight the proud mother with a nice little para- 
graph about the child’s admission into the choir. How 
often he urged parents to use the opportunity we offered 
their children we shall never know, but we had frequent 
rumors of it and I do know he never lost a chance to 
give the choir a boost. 

At this time he had no children of his own, and later 
when a boy was born, it was most gratifying to have the 
child develop a voice and enter the choir. When Mr. 
Voorhees died a few years later, Newton was fitted to 
receive a splendid training at Grace Church Choir School, 
where, as we have already said, he remained until his 
voice broke. 

Thinking of these things as I write, I am convinced no 
one person did so much to influence the village in a good 
attitude toward the little pioneer choir, and to no one do 
we owe more for our success than to this warm-hearted 
gentleman, Henry Martin Voorhees. 

(To be continued) 


Note: The best-laid plans sometimes fail, and hence we 
can but regret that both in our January and in our Feb- 
ruary issues the instalments of Miss Vosseller’s story as 
planned could not be presented; we hope for better con- 
trol for our March instalment.—Eb. 


















Editorial Reflections 


Real Information Wanted? 


sg] ROFOUND thanks to the friend (or was 
it enemy?) who sent us the printed direc- 
tions on how only to “keep in touch with 
the organists’ world.” That was fine, and 
so far as it went it was quite true. How- 
ever there are differences of opinion on all 
things, even on things of no value; each man must choose 
for himself. Nowadays the real leaders have been mak- 
ing life so interesting that it takes much time to keep 
up with the things of true importance in the organ world. 
Of necessity, as well as by choice, we prefer to devote all 
our attention to them, ignoring the rest of it. 

What have been the important events of the past dozen 
months ? 

I believe the most important of all has been the rec- 
ord scored by Mr. Nold and Mr. LaBerge’s artists in 
St. Mary’s, New York. There one man, with no back- 
ing of any kind from the rest of the profession, put on 
his series of recitals and scored a record never even re- 
motely approached by all the rest of the profession work- 
ing together in any city. It is more profitable to ob- 
serve and understand the actions of one leader among us 
than to laboriously follow several hundred others whose 
footsteps in 1934 were exactly as they were in 1924. 

The next most important item, so far as the future 
welfare of the organ world is concerned, is the series of 
articles by the Hon. Emerson Richards discussing in de- 
tail the kind of organs that produced Bach’s organ music. 
Here again one lone individual stopped following the 
well-worn footsteps of his fathers and, having unearthed 
something of unique value, assigned himself unaided the 
task of following it through to a conclusion. 

The fruits of his labors have taken several directions. 
He himself is undoubtedly most interested in securing a 
fair trial in America for what he calls the classic en- 
semble, and six months after he had coined that phrase, 
these pages published his first article and in the same 
issue an article (just received) on organ design in which 
another writer used that same phrase to describe the 
same trend. 

A second and equally important result is the Senator’s 
championship of a better understanding of Bach—at least 
sufficient knowledge of him to settle once and for all such 
errors as the statement that Bach was organist of St. 
Thomas’ Church in Leipzig, that he walked fifty miles to 
hear Buxtehude play the organ, that he was an organ 
composer, and so on to a tiresome infinity of errors. The 
first stone to be thrown must be hurled at the Editor of 
T.A.O. who repeated some of these errors two years ago 
in print. He was promptly jumped on by two persons 



































and did penance by reading eight complete volumes of 
Bach biography, emerging much better informed about 
the man the whole organ world has always considered 
the founder of its activities. 

Now if Bach is the corner-stone of our organ world, 
isn’t it only logical to conclude that, so long as errors 
are made by the hundred every week of the year about 
that corner-stone, the vital way of keeping one’s self 
informed of the organists’ world is to first get correctly 
informed about Bach? That would seem logical. Hence 
these pages have deluged their readers with facts, not 
fancies, about Bach, and every good T.A.O. reader now 
knows that Bach was not organist of St. Thomas’ 
Church in Leipzig, that he did not walk fifty miles to hear 
3uxtehude play but walked something nearer two hun- 
dred miles to hear Buxtehude’s choir sing—equally im- 
portant to Bach at least, if not the prime reason for his 
journey, and that Bach was so vastly more than a com- 
poser of organ music that to speak of him as an organ 
composer is nothing less than misinformation. 

Another most important trend, as usual carried on by 
one lone man, is the work Mr. LaBerge has been doing 
in fostering the recitals of our best American recitalists. 

Other things of real importance are, in the order in 
which they occurred, the Ruckpositiv built by Mr. Holt- 
kamp and added to the three-manual Skinner in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art where recitals are given every 
week, the four-manual Kilgen legitimate organ installed 
for broadcasts of organ music (not trash) in the KMOX 
studio in St. Louis, and the new trend in ensemble ven- 
tured by Austin in the Bard College installation. 

Still other things of importance for any organist who 
values his intelligent grasp of actual organ knowledge 
are: 

The presentation of facts about the early history of 
the organ, taken from documents in the possession o! 
the British Museum, showing that our former notions of 
the history of the organ were entirely erroneous and that 
such a modern device as the automatic autograpnic re- 
cording of an artist’s playing was actually used more than 
a thousand years ago; and for the privilege of presenting 
that astounding article in our 1933 volume we are in- 
debted once again to the indefatigable Senator Richards: 

The compilation of elaborate figures for the scales and 
other vital features of the Silbermann organ—again the 
product of the labors of one lone individual working 
without benefit of committees or blare of trumpets, an] 
to Dr. Schminke goes the credit for that; 

The development of electrically-produced tone in the 
various recent efforts to find a substitute for the orga. 
pipe—and every one of these attempts has been the sul- 
ject of a detailed and accurate description in these pag«s 
—much to the credit of the organ builders ; 

A reexamination of the question of the cost, financial!y 
and (most fortunately) artistically, of unification as com- 
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pared with honest pipe-work, and especially with refer- 
ence to the ‘diminished’ Pedal Organ; 

The clear explanation of such modern accessories as 
the Compensating Amplifier, Optional Pedal, Dial Sys- 
tem of Combons, Piston Retainer, so that the purchaser 
of an organ today need not necessarily find himself ten 
years hence with a totally antiquated console. 

These and innumerable other subjects have taken so 
much attention in these pages that we have not had time 
to tell our readers who performed “The Messiah” again 
last Christmas for the hundred-and-oneth time, or who 
gave Gaul’s “Holy City,” Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” 
or Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” for the thousandth time in 
America last month. 

Can’t we see that the hand of progress is motioning 
us forward with such urgent speed today that there is 
no time to glance backward at the pillars of salt that al- 
ready are ali too numerous along the highway of the or- 
ganists’ world? It’s high time to be up and doing, not 
sitting idly by and gossipping. Our old organ world is 
cleaving itself asunder. One part is content to drift along 
alone, the other is determined to do a tremendous amount 
of thinking, experimenting, and working; our thanks to 
them for furnishing so much material for publication that 
all the petty little inconsequential sociabilities have had 
to be eliminated from these pages. 

They are out. Let’s keep them out. We can do it 
only with the backing of our readers—the kind of read. 
ers we really want. We incidentally feel inclined to 
thank them that our subscription records of 1934 show 
an increase of more than 9% over 1933, that our Decem- 
ber 1934 record was 14% ahead of 1933 December. It’s 
little things like these that somehow put the joy into life. 
—T.S.B. 


“THROUGH PALESTINE” 
By FAMEE ELMER SHISLER 
We had the Shure program as planned last Sunday 


evening. It was very simple; every detail from first 
to last was carefully planned. I tried to play every- 
thing (including the responses) just as beautifully as 
possible. The church was illuminated with candles 
around the chancel and in the windows—soft and 
restful. The congregation was very quiet and atten- 
tive; one could have heard the proverbial pin drop. 

After the people had gathered and the bell had 
rung, the silence was broken only by the pastor’s 
voice and the voice of the organ. The console was 
screened and the organist’s movements did not de- 
tract from the music or reading. At the time for the 
beginning of the service, the pastor and organist 
entered, the bell was rung. Immediately after the 
bell, Bach’s choralprelude, Hark a Voice Saith, was 
played ; it is so tender and beautiful when played 
softly. Then followed the call to worship and prayer, 
followed by the pastoral prayer. For a prayer re- 
sponse I used part of that lovely lento passage (I call 
it a prayer) in Chopin’s Gm Nocturne. 

For the offertory I played Saint-Saens’ Nightingale 
and Rose, using a very soft 4’ flute for the bird-calls. 
One hearer remarked, “It was so lovely and so appro- 
priate because following it the minister began his re- 
marks, ‘It was spring-day in Palestine, everywhere 
new life was blossoming’.” 

In order to make it more of a service, with less of 
the concert atmosphere, we considerably enlarged many 
ot the Scripture readings suggested by Mr. Shure and 
omitted one of the numbers. 

"he service was announced as 


“c 


a service ef medi- 
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tation and music, using as the theme, ‘Four days with 
Jesus in Palestine’.” 

After the playing of Gethsemane, the Benediction 
was pronounced. The audience remained seated with 
bowed heads in silent meditation while the Sonatina 
from Bach’s God’s Time Is Best was played very 
softly. After this the church was fully illuminated, 
the people leaving quietly without much conversation. 

I think the mood brought about by the candle-light- 
ing, soft-music, no distractions, such as the organist 
arranging music, had a great deal to do with the suc- 
cess of the service. I must confess that when I first 
looked over the music I was not impressed, but as I 
studied it I saw that it had possibilities and would 
appeal to the congregation if I played it well enough 
to put something into it. 

A sculptor with chisel in hand before a block of 
marble must have a vision in his mind and heart before 
he. begins his work, or be he ever so skilful his work 
will be a failure. 

The page of music is dull and lifeless until re- 
created by the musician. It depends upon him 
whether it is cold and mechanical, or warm, vital, and 
alive. Anyone who wishes to put across a service 
must plan every detail. 

We wanted a quiet, worshipful service. Every- 
thing was done to make it so. Even Mt. Hermon 
played majestically did not seem out of place after 
reading about Christ’s transfiguration. It was like a 
flash of light in the starry heavens on a quiet summer 
evening. 

(Readers will find the complete Through Palestine 
service on page 603 of T.A.O. for December 1933; all 
twelve compositions are published by J. Fischer & 
Bro.) 

—CHRISTMAS-PROGRAM IDEA— 

Paul H. Eickmeyer, First Congregational, Battle Creek, 
Mich., says of the recent Christmas Eve carol service: 
“The lights were gradually turned out at the close of 
the prelude, and immediately Gruber’s ‘Silent Night’ was 
sung in an anteroom. As the Christmas story was fol- 
lowed through the Old and New Testaments, more and 
more light was turned on by rheostat, so that by mid- 
night the Church was a blaze of light, symbolical of the 
coming of the ‘Light of the World’.” Mr. Eickmeyer’s 
selections : 

“Silent Night,” Gruber 

“C little town of Bethlchem,” Redner 

“OQ Come Emmanuel,” plainsong 

“Still grows the evening,’ Bohemian 

“Slumber Song of the Infant,’”’ Gevaert 

“A Babe lies in a cradle,” Austrian 

“Sleeps Judea fair,” Mackinnon 

“Tt came upon the midnight,” Willis 

“O come all ye faithful” 

of. Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 

“Joy of the world,” Mason 

—ORATORIO PERFORMANCES— 

The performance of an oratorio or special musicale or 
Christmas program no longer constitutes an item of 
interesting or important news, and we therefore do 
not take the page or two it would require to record 
such performances in these columns. All alert organ- 
ists and choirs are doing these things regularly 
through the season, exactly as their routine jobs re- 
quire of them. The favorite during the recent Christ- 
mas season was Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” which 
from the evidence at hand must have had two or three . 
times as many performances as the one-time favorite 
“Messiah.” 

















































































YES, ‘LET THE CONGREGATION SING’ 
By Mary DAVENPORT 
As a contralto soloist in churches for the past fifteen 
years it has been plain to see that the people love to 
sing if they can see the music and the words. Some 
hymns are familiar, these they sing; but the unfamiliar 
hymns they cannot see under such dim lights as most 
churches have. Brighten the lights during the singing 
of the hymns and congregational singing will improve. 


—‘THE POOREST SHOWING’— 

“The United States has made the poorest showing of 
any of the ten leading countries of North America 
and Europe during the past two years. The aver- 
age business index of those countries has risen to a 
level 10% higher than ours, and the average percent- 
age rise in their total national debt has been only one- 
fourth as great as ours,” says Floyd W. Parsons in 
Advertising & Selling, New York, issue of Dec. 20. 


Bibliography 
An Extensive List of Books of Special Interest 
To the Organ World 
By EDWARD B. GAMMONS 


V. THEORY 

History of Orchestration 
Musical Ornamentation 
Orchestration 
Choral Orchestration 


Carse, A. 
Dannreuther 
Forsyth, C. 


Gal, H. Directions for Score-Reading 
Gehrkens, C. Music Notation and Terminology 
Hadow, H. Sonata Form 

Jacob Orchestral Technique 
Macpherson, S. Studies in Phrasing and Form 
Warriner Transposition 


Widor, C. M. Technic of Modern Orchestra 
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Abdy-Williams Handel 

Arundell, D. Purcell 

Baker, T. Biog. Dictionary of Musicians 
Brenet, M. Haydn 

d’Indy, V. Franck 

Dupre, H. Purcell 

Grove, G. Dict. of Music and Musicians 
Hill, E. B. Modern French Music 


Henderson, W. J. Wagner 

Newmarch & Evans Life and Work of Tchaikowsky 
Niemann Brahms 

Rockstro, W. S. Mendelssohn 

Sonneck, O. Early Concert Life in America 
Zanzig, A. Music in American Life 

The above represent but a few of the items listed by 
the Author; the field is almost unlimited and it seems 
best not to take space for any but those books most likely 
to interest our readers. 

Bach biographies will be found rather completely listed 
and described on January page 39. 

Both the Author and the Editors will be glad to assist 
any reader in identifying any book desired upon any 
special subject not adequately covered in the Bibliography 
herewith completed. 

Perhaps it would be permissible to remind the readers 
of the reviews of new books that regularly appear in 
T.A.O.’s review pages: These reviews endeavor to tell 
the reader what the reviewer finds in each book. No at- 
tempt is made to sell the books; the publishers of the 
books readily realize that if a magazine’s reviewers adopt- 
ed that policy instead of following the aim of merely 
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describing the books reviewed, the reviewers would be 
valueless. Should any reader desire to again locate the 
review of any particular book he vaguely recalls having 
seen in these pages, the Editorial Office will gladly en- 
deavor to locate it for him, as T.A.O.’s files on that point 


are rather complete. 
THE END 


Critiques 
An Endeavor to Report Honestly on the Details 
of Concert Performances 


-s0 am CHENEY.... 

For the eighth and last recital of the series in St. Mary’s, 
New York, the auditorium was packed for Mr. Winslow 
Cheney’s all-Bach program: 

Prelude and Fugue G 

Come Savior of the nations (3) 

Sonata 3 

Concerto 1 

In Thee is Gladness 

O Lord the Father for evermore 

Toccata-Adatio-Fugue C 

This was in the nature of a debut for Mr. Cheney in 
New York after a year in Paris, and he came as an 
interpreter of Bach, representing the French school. If 
the reader will turn to November page 519 he will see 
with what enthusiasm Mr. Cheney’s playing was received 
in Europe. 

A man’s work must be judged by his success in doing 
what he sets out to do, what he claims to do. In that 
light it is almost impossible to adequately review this 
distinguished American’s recital in the same way we 
have reviewed the other seven. They presented their 
recitals as their own creations in whatever way an audi- 
ence could receive them, and we attempted to: show an 
individual reaction honestly, neither to praise nor to 
criticize an individual recitalist but only to uphold the 
effective and point out the ineffective in public organ- 
recital playing, for the benefit of any and every organist 
who wants to know what others think is good and bad 
in organ-playing, in order with that knowledge to im- 
prove his own work. 

Now we do not know how the French school plays 
Bach, for only Mr. Dupre has brought samples of it to 
America, and he won greater attention for his presenta- 
tions of modern composers than for his playing of Bach, 
so that for this recital the writer has no comments to 
make, neither criticism to offer nor praise. If Mr. 
Cheney, with the enviable technic he has acquired, came 
as a representative of the German school of Bach-playing, 
we might venture some comparisons and analyses, for 
Bach’s own Leipzig church has sent its organist across 
our country for his second tour and his methods are well 
understood. 

I do believe, however, though I do not know, that Mr. 
Cheney earned every word of praise spoken of him 
abroad and even surpassed some of the famous French- 
men themselves in their own style. Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
in his various writings champions the interpretations Mr. 
Cheney exemplified, and the fact that personally we co 
not agree with Dr. Schweitzer in these views has no 
bearing on the present recital, for the artist was neither 
attempting nor claiming to present a Bach program in 
the American fashion, but in the French. He had one 
of the largest audiences, and very few of them left be- 
fore the recital was finished. 

Just what is the French school of Bach? Basing the 
answer on Mr. Cheney’s splendid program, we would 
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say: It maintains an even tempo, not markedly allegro 
at any time; it uses Diapason registration throughout, 
with the minimum of change or variety; it avoids pianis- 
simo, maintains an even forte for the most part, and 
runs into a fortissimo climax for whatever contrasts are 
desired. Such a scheme, then, for its perfect presenta- 
tion requires great restraint ; the whole thing is the mes- 
sage; its manner of delivery must not claim attention. 
Whether the choralprelude be In Thee is Gladness, or O 
Lord the Father for Evermore, the general approach 
must be on the same restrained plan. This certainly is a 
tribute to Bach, for it is based on the theory that Bach’s 
music itself is so great that it needs no beauty of color, 
rhythm, or nuance to make it enjoyable. What is the 
answer? I do not know. The audience answered by 
staying to the end, and it was one of the largest of the 
eight audiences. Mr. Cheney plays with sureness and 
perfect tempo control; not once did he fumble his 
rhythm. It was a great example of rhythmic precision, 


and in addition it covered virtually the whole range of 
Bach’s compositions—fugues, choralpreludes, toccatas, 
sonatas, and even transcriptions, for Bach himself not 
only played transcriptions but made them. 


‘oe VE Ry ss 

There isn’t one of the eight recitalists who can feel 
wholly grateful to T.A.O. for the reviews it has cost so 
much time and money to prepare and present. Not one 
can honestly feel that the mild criticisms were as merited 
as the enthusiastic praise. Organ playing in 1934 has 
improved over everything that has gone before it; unless 
my readers have themselves heard such a series of re- 
citals they cannot comprehend the extent of that improve- 
ment. This does not mean that these eight recitalists are 
better in 1934 than the four St. Mary recitalists of 1933, 
but these eight and those four are alike better in 1934 
than they were in 1933. It is organ-playing itself that 
has improved. 

Mrs. Lockwood thinks the unprecedented audiences 
were due partly to the presentation of a different artist 
for each program. Mr. Harrison believes they were part- 


—EXAMINATION MUSIC— 
Columbia University for the exami- 


Mendelssohn, Son. Cm: Adagio III 
Couperin, Sarabande and Fugue 
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ly due to a clarified ensemble and an organ not buried in 
a chamber but built openly in the church auditorium 
where it could be heard. I don’t know what I think; I 
wish I had something definite to conclude but I have 
not. 

Were these programs played from memory or from the 
score? There was no evidence, nor any after-recital con- 
versation, on that point; the organist was out of sight, 
and the playing satisfied. There was never any percep- 
tible pause or noise of page-turning. Personally I am 
convinced that a recitalist playing openly before an audi- 
ence should play entirely from memory; they have my 
sympathy, for I never could trust myself to do it, but 
I think it is essential. 

This unique series has proved that the concert organ- 
ist can take what’s coming to him now, can take it pretty 
straight. And I gave it to them pretty straight. And 
that’s why not one of them can really be grateful. Once 
we had to make allowance, to apologize for this or that, 
to overlook deficiencies. No quarter was asked here and 
none given. Without trying to scold and berate, praise 
was given wholeheartedly where it was felt, with sug- 
gested criticisms added as mildly as possible. In fact a 
mild criticism was all that could honestly be given; there 
was nothing at any time to wax indignant over. 

Mr. LaBerge has turned the trick of the century in 
organ playing. If only we can popularize the organ as a 
concert instrument every last one of us will gain greater 
prosperity. Mr. LaBerge should have, and he still needs, 
the practical cooperation of every organization of organ- 
ists throughout the country; in every city where an or- 
ganists’ fraternity exists, the lead of the Fort Worth 
A.G.O. should be followed. The Fort Worth Guild this 
year has definitely sponsored three recitals by three 
acknowledged concert organists, and the members did it 
easily by becoming salesmen and selling enough tickets 
to guarantee the whole series of three. 

Organ playing, organ composition, organ building will 
enter their golden era just as soon as this noble Fort 
Worth example is put into practise everywhere through- 
out the nation —T.S.B. 


MIXTURE 183m 
15-19-22 


nation period from Jan. 23 to 31 pre- 
sented the following seven programs 
of organ music played by four organ- 
ists under the title ‘Organ De- 
votionals’ : 
*Williams, 2 Choralpreludes 
Parry, 2 Choralpreludes 
*Reger, 4 Choralpreludes: 
Ich will dich keben 
Jesu Lieden Pein und Tod 
Aus tiefer Not 
Ein feste Burg 
*Bach’s Sonata 1 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
*Bach, Alle Menschen mussen 
In dulci jubilo 
Mulet, In Paradisum 
Karg-Elert, Kyrie Eleison 
*Reger, 3 Choralpreludes 
Reger, Benedictus 
*Bach, O Mensch bewein’ 
Vom Himmel kam 
Das alte Jahr 
Franck, Fantasia A 
*Bach, Pastorale 


BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 
Cynwyp METHOopIst CHURCH 
Estey Organ Corporation 
For dedication early in 1935. 
V-36. R-40. S-60. B-20. P-2658. 
PEDAL 5”: V-2. R-2. S-13. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 32w 
Gedeckt (S) 
Diapason 
Gedeckt (S) 
Gedeckt (S) 
16 Tromba (C) 
Oboe (S) 
8 Tromba (C) 
4 . Tromba (C) 
GREAT 5”: V-10. R-13. S-12. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61m 
8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
4 OCTAVE 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 


II MIXTURE 122m 
26-29 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON-2 61m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
GEMSHORN 61m 

4 FLUTE OUVERTE 61m 

8 Tromba (C) 
Chimes (E) 

Ecuo 5”: V-4. R-5. S-5. 

8 SPITZFLOETE h 61m 
VIOL AETHERIA 2r 122m 

4 QUINTADENA 61m 

8 VOX HUMANA 6lr 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 

SWELL 6”: V-11. R-11. 

16 GEDECKT 97 wm 

8 GEIGEN DIA. %3m 
Gedeckt 
SPITZFLOETE %3m 
SP. CELESTE 61m 
SALICIONAL %3m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
OCTAVE 73m 


S-15. 




























































Gedeckt 
2 Gedeckt 
16 OBOE 7%” 85r 
8 Trumpet 7” 73r 
Oboe 
VOX HUMANA 7%” 61r 
4 CLARION 7%” 7%3r 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 5”: V-9. R-9. S-15. 

16 DULCIANA 9%m 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 7%3m 
Dulciana 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
HOHLFLOETE 7%3w 


GAMBA %3m 
4 Dulciana 
SILVER FLUTE 7%3m 
2 2/3 Dulciana 
2 Dulciana 
8 TROMBA 8” 85r16’ 


FRENCH HORN 8” 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
HARP 61b 
Chimes (E) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 21: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

Combons 29: P-4. G-5.  E-3. 
S-6. C-5. Tutti-6. 

Manual combons operate also their 
one-section couplers. 

Blower: 10 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Chimes: Deagan (Harp by the 
Builders). 

At the present writing the church 
is not ready for dedication; the 
organ was shipped from the Estey 
factory late in 1934. 

The Great manual in reality con- 
trols three divisions: unexpressive 
Diapason chorus, expressive division, 
and Echo. It will be noticed that the 
5-rank Mixture is broken into two 
parts, thus enabling the organist to 
use it for vastly greater colorings. 

Our method of printing stoplists 
shows at once that there is a flute 
unit in the Swell and Dulciana unit 
in the Choir; otherwise the manual 
divisions are virtually straight. 

Notice that there are only two 
ranks of wood pipes in the manual 
divisions: the Swell Gedeckt, and 
Choir Hohlfloete. 

When the average organist, bless- 
ed with nothing better than an anti- 
quated instrument and awkward con- 
sole, considers such an organ as this, 
he realizes forcefully the disadvant- 
ages under which he is compelled to 
work. But where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way; these pages have fre- 
quently shown how other organists 
have secured new organs in spite of 
the fact that their churches were sure 
they couldn’t afford it. 
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TRENTON, N. J. 
Dr. W. J. HARMAN RESIDENCE 
Vox Organo 
V-5. R-5. S-24. B-16. P-353. 
PEDAL: S-4. 
16 Stopped Flute 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Stopped Flute 
GREAT: V-5. R-5. S-9. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 61 
ST. FLUTE 85 
4 Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
2 Stopped Flute 
8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES 
SWELL: S-11. 
16 Stopped Flute tc 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Stopped Flute 
4 Stopped Flute 
2 2/3 Stopped Flute 
2ff Stopped Flute 


8 Oboe 
Vox Humana 
HARP 
4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 9: 
Ped: iS: 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. 


Combons 6: GP-3. SP-3. 
Crescendos 2: G. Reg. 
Automatic player. 

Our method of stoplist presen- 
tation clearly shows the exact con- 
tent of the organ and manner of 
handling the duplexing and unifi- 
cation. The console is to be of stop- 
tongues and detached. Percussion 
is for later addition. Action to be 
electro-pneumatic, all contacts of 
silver. 


Recital 
Programs 





...Dr. Wm. H. BARNES 
...Park College 
Bach, St. Anne’s Fugue 

Jesu Joy of Man’s 

Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Schumann, Sketches 2 and 4 
Brahms, Lo a Rose 
Franck, Chorale 3 
Karg-Elert, Choral Improvisation 
Diggle, Scherzando 
Poister, Bohemian Carol 
Matthews, Toccata Gm 
“Kind of a stiff program for a 
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bunch of students,” comments Dr. 
Barnes, “but I prefaced each group 
with a few ribald remarks about 
what the composers and I were try: 
ing to do to them.” 
...- Robert Leech BEDELL 
...Good Shepherd, Brooklyn 
Liszt, Ad nos ad salutarem 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Bach, Bandinere; Aria. 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Purcell, Siciliano and Hornpipe 
de Boex, Rustic March 
Mozart, Figaro Overture 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Rossini, William Tell: Storm 
...Dr. Marshall BIDWELL 
...Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 
*Goldmark, Sakuntala Overture 
Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s 
Fugue Gm 
Debussy, Damozel Prelude 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Taylor-j, Looking Glass: Dedication 
o-p. Tchaikowsky’s Concerto 1 
This was the best-attended pro- 
gram; the Deems Taylor and Tchai- 
kowsky works were the audience’s 
favorites. 
*Maitland, Concert Overture 
Palmgren, May Night 
Gluck, Iphigenia Gavotte 
Mozart, Minuet D 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Godard, Adagio Pathetique 
Toselli, Serenade 
Faure, Apres un Reve 
Cui, Orientale 
Lemare, Toccata di Concerto 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
... Northwestern University 
Andriessen, Chorale 
Rinck, Rondo 
Elgar, Son. 1: Andante 
Couperin, Qui Tollis 
Farnaby, Giles Farnaby’s Dream 
Cosyn, Gold Finch 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Badinerie; Erbarm dich. 
Reubke’s Sonata 94th Psalm 
Brahms, A Lovely Rose 
Dickinson, Storm King: Scherzo 
Trad., Old Dutch Lullaby 
Sinding, Norwegian Rhapsody 
...Ralph DOWNES 
...Princeton University 
Bach, Vivaldi Concerto Am: Mvt. 1 
Fantasia Cm 
Karg-Elert, Canzone * 
Widor, 8: Moderato Cantabile 
Reger, Toccata and Fugue Am 
Scarlatti, Sonata F 
Bach, Air D 
Tournemire, Mystique 3: Postlude 
...Hamlin HUNT 
...Plymouth Church, Minneapolis 
Karg-Elert, Hymn to Stars 
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Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
My Jesus what Dread Agony 
My Soul Direct 
Sicilienne 

3ossi, Scherzo Gm 

Johansen, Danish Folksong 

Gretchaninoff, Autumn Song 

Sealy, Cradle Song 

Reubke’s Sonata 94th Psalm 


_.. Sterling MARSHALL 
_.. Trinity Church (not named) 
Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Nevin, Rosary 
Pierne, Serenade 
Tchaikowsky, Sym. 5: Andante 
Dethier-j, Brook 
Martini, Gavotte 
Negro, Deep River 

Nobody Knows 
Nevin, Autumn Memories 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 


...*Frederick C. MAYER 
...West Point Cadet Chapel 
Rinck, Wir Glauben All’ 
Franck, Cantabile 

Widor, Classique d’Aujord’hui 
MacDowell, A.D. 1620* 
Lemare, Andantino Df 
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Costa, Naaman Triumphal March 
...*Alexander McCURDY 
... Swarthmore College 
Willan, Andernach Choralprelude 
Widor, Gothic: Andante 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Brahms Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Karg-Elert, Adorn Thyself 
O God Thou Faithful 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Lord hear the Voice 
Fugue D 


...M. E. Church, Harrisonburg, Va. 


...Dedicating Estey Organ 
Sabin, Bourree D 
Bach, Lord hear me call 
Christ lay in the arms 
Hark a voice saith 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Massenet, Angelus 
Schumann, Sketches Fm and Df 
Stebbins, In Summer* 
Bonnet, Song Without Words 
Jacob, Burgundy: Sunrise 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Marche Triomphale 
...*C, Albert SCHOLIN 
...KMOX Broadcasts 
*Guilmant, March D 





@ The ORGAN VIRTUOSO e 


Hear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 








O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 
accorded to only a few—scmetimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 
far between. 
their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitazel or duplicated; 
they are themsclvcs, alone. 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a ftrezsure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don't neglect 
the opportunity. 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


_ You may never have another chance! 


They are individualistic; 


To have 


—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 














Read, Berceuse 

Guilmant, Son. 4: Finale 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Schumann, Abendlied 

Bonnet, Song Without Words 

*Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 

Coleman, Londonderry Air 

Swinnen-j, Soir d’Automne 

Widor, 3: March ' 

Salome, Cantilene 

*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Air for G-string 

Schumann, Traumerei 

Wagner, Tannhauser March 

Stoughton, Where wild Judea 

*Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 

Dethier-j, Prelude Em 

Dickinson, Berceuse 

Wagner, Traume 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 


...Henry F. SEIBERT 

... Trinity Lutheran, New York 

Pagella’s Sonata 1 

Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 

Reger, Te Deum 

Bach, Gods Time is Best 
Prelude and Fugue C 

Borowski-j, Son. 1: Andante 

Faulkes, A Mighty Fortress 


...Adolph STEUTERMAN 
..Calvary, Memphis 
. 88th Recital 
Rheinberger, Son. 7: Prelude 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantab. 
Op. 11 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Bach, Prelude C 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Palmgren, May Night 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Wagner, Evening Star Song* 
Johnston-j, Midsummer Caprice 


..George Wm. VOLKEL 

.. 5t. Barnabas’, Newark, N. J. 
Widor, 5: Allegro; Andante. 
Karg-Elert, Eight Short Pieces 
Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Handel’s Concerto 10 
Delius, On Hearing First Cuckoo 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Mulet, Rose Window 

Carillon-Sortie 


...Ernest WHITE 
.. Swarthmore College 
*Couperin, Fugue on Kyrie 
Soeur Monique 
Franck, Chorale E 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Honegger, Fugue Csm 
Daquin, Noel sur les Flutes 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
*Marcello, Psalm 19 
Bassani, Larghetto 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Milford, Ben Johnson’s Pleasure 
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Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
...All Saints, Albany, N. Y. 
Bach, Sinfonia, Cantata 156 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Vierne, Epithalame; Scherzetto. 
Franck, Chorale E 
Brahms, O world I e’en 
Rose breaks into bloom 
Candlyn, Passacaglia Csm 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Willan, Scherzo Bm 
Karg-Elert, Ave Maria 
Landscape in Mist 
Sarabande 
Lord Jesus Christ 

































































Bach Programs 


Celebrating the 250th Anniversary 
of the Immortal 


Programs in this column are those 
given during 1935 to mark the 250th 
anniversary of Bach’s birth. Where 
known, the identity of the work is 
exactly indicated thus: 
E—Eighteen great chorales 
GC—Greater Catechism 
L—Eight Little Preludes-Fugues 
LC—Lesser Catechism 
M—Miscellaneous Choralpreludes 
O—Orgelbuchlein 

S—Schubler Chorales 
T—Transcription 

... Palmer CHRISTIAN 
...University of Michigan 

O. O join with me in praising 
O. The old year now hath passed 
O. In Thee is gladness 

O. Lord hear the voice 

Prelude and Fugue D 

T. Suite in D: Air 

T. Dramma Musica: March 
Prelude and Fugue A 

T. Flute Sonata: Siciliano 

T. God’s Time: Sonatina 
Passacaglia 

...Dr. Marshall BIDWELL 
...Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 

T. Violin Son. Gm: Sinfonia 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Sleepers Wake 

T. Come Sweet Death 

Toccata F 

T. Cello Suite 6: Sarabande 

T. St. Matthew: O Blessed Jesu 
T. Cantata: Tidings of Joy 
Passacaglia 

...Alexander SCHREINER 
...University of California 
*Sonata 3 

All mankind must die 

A man bemoan 

Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Passacaglia 

*Concerto 1 

Sonata 1 













Prelude and Fugue D 
I stand before the gates 
Passacaglia 


Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 

...E. Power BIGGS 
...Harvard University 
...Feb. 26, 8:15 
Sowerby’s ‘symphony’ in G 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

Sonata 4 

Toccata F 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
...Lake Erie College 
...Painesville, Feb. 27, 8:15 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Allegro 


‘ Boisdeffre, By the Brook 


Bach, Fugue D 
Faure, Berceuse 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Nevin’s Sketches of the City 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
...Arthur W. QUIMBY 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
...Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24, 5:15" 
Marchand, Dialogue; Plein-Jeu. 
Couperin, Benedictus 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Clair de Lune 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue 3 
...Feb. 18, 8:15 
Titelouze, Pange Lingua 
Couperin, Benedictus 
Guilan, Suite Quatrieme Ton 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Widor, 8: Scherzo 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Divertissement 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue 3 
...C. Albert SCHOLIN 
... KMOX, 1090 kc., 50,000 w. 
...Feb. 4, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Kurtz, Sarabande and Adagietto 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Bonnet, Consolation 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
...Feb. 11, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Handel, Prelude and Fugue Fm 
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Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But tf you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them agan? 

























Bonnet, Angelus du Soir 
Bach, Siciliano 

Reger, Toccata 

Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
...Feb. 18, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Widor, 3: March 

Handel, Arioso 

Boccherini, Minuet A 

Franck, Chorale Am 

...Feb. 25, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Schumann, Sketch No. 2 

Bach, Air for G-String 
Rheinberger, Vision 

Swinnen, Soir de Printemps 

de Launay, Ombres du Soir 

... Thomas H. WEBBER 
...Stambaugh, Youngstown, Ohio 
...Feb. 28, 3:30 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Williams, Rosymedre Prelude 
Jawelak, Madrigal 

Noble, Ton-y-Botel 
Edmundson-j, Gothic Symphony 
Dethier-j, Brook 

Debussy, Sunken Cathedral 
Pierne, School of Little Fauns 
Korsakov, Song of India 

Mulet, Carillon Sortie 


Service 
Selections 





..-EASTER 1934... 


Since the purpose of this column ts 
merely to give suggestions as to ma- 
terial for Easter programs, we omit 
the usual complete-program presen- 
tations and give instead a list of 
selections from the many programs 


on hand. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
Gaul-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter 
Kinder-j, Jubilate Amen 
Silver, Jubilate Deo 
Chubb, Shepherd’s Carol 
Johnston-j, Resurrection Morning 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
Mueller, Song of Triumph 
Kreckel-j, Victimae Paschali 
Jenkins, Easter Dawn 
Egerton, O Filii O Filiae 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Mueller, Paean of Easter 
Dupre, Sym. Pass.: Resurrection 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Widor, 5: Toccata 

ANTHEMS 

Gaul, Russian Easter Carol 
Candlyn, Easter Antiphon 
Roberton, All in April Evening 
Gaul, The Three Lilies 
ar. Dickinson, By early morning 
ar. Voris, Joy dawns 
Beethoven, Hallelujah Chorus 
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Dickinson, Joseph’s lovely garden 
:. Marryott, We will be merry 
lokey, Hymn Exultant 
saul, Spanish Easter Procession 

Salter, Strife is o’er 
) ckinson, White lilies 

Tiompson, Spring Bursts Today 
\eatherdon, O dearest bloom 
oris, Kingdom’s secret flower 

Matthews, On wings of living light 
‘ickinson, This glad Easter day 

Matthews, There stood three Marys 
‘opylow, Alleluia 

MacKinnon, All in the April evening 
Lotti, Joy fills the morning 
‘hristiansen, Glorification 

Mueller, The Awakening 

Makaroff, An Angel said to Mary 

Mueller, Day of Days 

Clemens, Alleluia to the King 

Parker, Light’s glittering morn 

Morecambe, Bring springtime 

Harwood, O sons and daughters 


Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 








Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 


Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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VOCAL SOLOS 
Handel, Rejoice greatly 
Stoughton, Empty grave 
Yon-j, Christ Triumphant 
O’Hara, Art Thou the Christ 
UNUSUAL SERVICES 
...Dr. Wm. C, CARL 
...First Presb., New York 
*Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Bonnet, Song of Chrysanthemums 
Loret, I am the Resurrection 
Easter Tidings, Fehrmann 
Alleluia, Thompson 
Easter Morning, Rathbone 
Christ is Risen, 16th cent. 
Alleluya, Bach 
Mary Magdalene, Brahms 
Alleluia, Kopylow 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
**Bach, Blessed Christ is Risen 
Mailly, Easter Flowers 
Fear not, 17th cent. 
This joyful Easter-tide, Franck 
Praetorius, Vita Sanctorum 
“The new Rathbone carol for 
women’s voices is one of the best 
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596 East 134th Street 
New York City 


Organs Tuned, Repaired, 
and Rebuilt 
Chimes and Blowers 
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Yearly 
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- William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 





Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 





organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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contributions for some time,” writes 
Dr. Carl; published by Gray. 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
...Brick Presb., New York 
*Karg-Elert, King all Glorious 
Easter Hallelujah, Vulpius 
When the dawn, trad. Polish 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Spanish 
Easter, Nagler 
Lutkin, Easter-Hymn Fantasia 
**Strauss, Festival Procession 
Christians rejoice, Eccard 
s. Christ Triumphant, Yon 
Three men trudging, ar. Gaul 
Easter Litany, Dickinson 
Christ is our King, Sleeper 
Reinecke, Prayer 
Dr. Dickinson used organ, trum- 
pets, trombones, and tympani for the 
preludes and postludes. 
GOOD FRIDAY 
...Central Church, Worcester 
(No names given) 
Beethoven, Sym. 7: Allegretto 
Call to Worship 
Responsive Reading 
Palm Sunday 
Reading: Ride on in Majesty, Mil- 
man 
j. Palm Branches, Faure 
Hosanna, Christiansen 
Gethsemane 
Reading: Not as I will, Matheson 
j. Into the woods, Lutkin 
Go to dark Gethsemane, Noble 
Calvary 
Reading: Friendless, Robinson 
God so loved the world, Stainer 
Stainer, March to Calvary 
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Assistance and advice in service 
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Dear Mr-Dohring:~- sine 
The organ was glorious on Sunday 
HILLGREE Many Thanks! And the music lived up to 
the organ and was much appreciated. 
Greetings- 
Homer B.Williams. 
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Fling wide the gates, Stainer 
It is finished, Matthews 
He was crucified, Bach 

Dedication 
Minister’s prayer 
When I survey, Mason 

Victory 
Responsive reading 
Now thanks be, Matthews 
Lemmens, Marche Pontificale 
Prayer; benediction. 

Beethoven was used as a proces- 
sional, the congregation standing; 
senior chorus stood with the juniors 
while the latter sang Lutkin, and im- 
mediately the seniors sang “Go to 
dark.” Choirs remained seated for 
“God so loved the world,” singing 
quietly; all the numbers in Calvary 
followed without interruption or 
pause. In Dedication the choir re- 
mained seated for the hymn- 
response; then a pause of about 20 
seconds between Matthews and the 
recessional. 


—A.O.P.C.— 

The American Organ Players’ Club 
of Philadelphia and America is cele- 
brating its 45th year. Jan. 16 the 
Club heard a program in St. Clem- 
ent’s Church by Dr. Henry S. Fry 
and his Camden Choral Club; Jan. 
23 N. Lindsay Norden gave a lec- 
ture in Presser Hall on Just In- 
tonation in A-Cappella Singing, il- 
lustrated with an organ tuned in 
true temperament; Jan. 24 Parvin 
Titus gave a recital in the Second 
Presbyterian. 


—‘NOT ONE CENT”’— 
“The attitude of the trade binders 
and rulers is in principle the old 
American slogan, ‘Millions for de- 
fense and not one cent for tribute.’ 
If the N.R.A. doesn’t like our stand 
it can make the most of it. We have 
lost all confidence in the administra- 
tion of N.R.A. because of the many 
abuses and broken promises we have 
been subjected to,” wrote the Book- 
binders Trade Association of New 
York to the N.R.A. in Washington. 
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MR. GEORGE E, CEIGA 
Organist of the Church of the Holy 
Nativity, Beverly Hills, Chicago, II, 
since 1931, where he has a 2-10 Hall 
built in 1924, and a boychoir. He 
was born Nov. 13, 1898, in Lowell, 
Ind., graduated from the highschool 
in Whiting, and from the American 
Conservatory in 1924, earning his 
Mus.Bac. degree there in 1925. He 
studied organ with Frank Van 
Dusen, and theory with Arthur O. 
Andersen. He is a Shriner. His 
first church position was with the 
House of Hope Presbyterian, Elgin. 
Til., in 1930. Mr. Ceiga is instruc- 
tor in harmony at the American Con- 
servatory, and in organ and theory in 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 
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South Side Conservatory, both 0: 
Chicago; in his own studio he re. 
cently installed a 2m Wicks “minia- 
ture.” His hobby is wood-carving 
at which he has been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to have requests from th¢ 
Chicago stores to put his products or 
sale. He married Miss Geraldin« 
Prince in 1926 and has one child. 

Published organ works: 

Clouds (h., 75c) 
Mirage (h.) 

There are 21 compositions in mss 
for organ and four anthems. One of 
his organ manuscripts has not been 
able to interest a publisher but it has 
interested organists sufficiently to in- 
duce some of them to make their 
own copies for public presentation ; 
Dr. Eigenschenk has been using his 
Clouds. in recitals throughout the 
country with such success that it is 
called “a masterpiece of mood-paint- 
ing.” 

—PHILADELPHIA— 
Leopold Stokowski’s plea for an or- 
chestra and chorus of young people 
in Philadelphia has been responsible 
for the organization of an orchestra 
of 65 directed by Sylvan Levin and 
a chorus of 72 directed by Karl 


lt. oem, 


Joseph W. Clokey| 
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McDonald, both groups comprised of 
young people between the ages of 13 
and 25; rehearsals are held each 
week, preparatory to a concert next 
spring. 
*"_NEW-OLD NOEL— 

‘or a Dec. 30 recital in St. Paul’s, 
Nutley, N. J., Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son presented a group of Christmas 
selections, including a Noel by Bal- 
b: stre which he discovered in an ex- 
hibition of ancient manuscripts in the 
New York Public Library. 

—DAVISON LECTURES— 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, whose 
book on American church music 
created so favorable an impression 
last year, is to give a series of lec- 
tures on church music and choir 
training for Lowell Institute, Boston, 
in March, using a chorus of 40 mix- 
ed voices for practical illustrations 
of all styles of church music. Dr. 
Davison’s book has reached its sec- 
ond edition, 











Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute 
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Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist— Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York City 


Special course in 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 
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Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
Organist of Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Hollywood, Calif., since 
1928, where he playsa 4-59 Casavant 
installed in 1928, and directs a choir 
of 30 boys, 15 men, and 8 soloists. 
He was born Sept. 16, 1886, in Glen- 
dale, Ohio, graduated from the high- 
school there, and from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1908. He studied 
organ with Adolph Stadermann, 
Albert Stanley, and Llewellen Ren- 
wick. His first position was with the 
Glendale Presbyterian, in 1904. Dur- 
ing the War he served in France and 
fell in love not only with Mlle. 
Lucienne Gourdon whom he married 
in 1918 but also with the beautiful 
services of the Catholic Church, join- 
ing that faith, and returning to 
America to soon become organist of 
the Queen of All Saints, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His fame carried his name to 
Canada and he was induced to be- 
come organist of St. Patrick’s, Mon- 
treal, where he remained a few 
years, going from Montreal to his 
present duties in Hollywood. The 
birth of his eighth child was an- 
nounced in our August issue. While 
in New York City Mr. Biggs de- 
voted himself seriously to recital 
work, appearing with pronounced 
success in Town Hall before a paid- 
admission audience. 

Published organ works: 

Final (m.) 
Prelude (m.) 
Sunset Meditation (g.) 

The best-seller is the Meditation, 
which has been frequently used on 














HUGH McAMIS 


_ Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 
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recital programs throughout the 
country. Mr. Biggs has devoted 
himself more to choral than to organ 
music; J. Fischer & Bro. publish two 
masses for mixed voices, one for 
men’s voices, and a fourth for 
soprano-contralto, in addition to 
“Heaven and earth sing,” “Father in 
Heaven,” and two ‘‘Ave Marias” for 
mixed voices; Cary, McLaughlin, 
and G. Schirmer publish several 
other such works and McLaughlin is 
now producing his “Ave Maria” for 
mixed voices. 
—BATH, PA.— 

Christ Reformed has contracted for 
a 2-20 Austin, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Fred. B. Francks, the gift of her 
widower and son. The specification 
calls for the new Diapason chorus on 
the Great, the Trumpet as the Swell 
reed, and a liberal supply of solo 
registers. Chimes and organ will be 
broadcast by amplification from the 
tower. The organ will be divided, 
with the Great in a separate cres- 
cendo-chamber. The console, 
equipped with Austin’s latest acces- 
sories, will be especially handsome, 
with old-ivory exterior and French 
polished walnut interior. 
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—VOX ORGANO— 

Ford & Reynolds have joined Musi- 
cal Research Products Inc. as Chi- 
cago representatives, with offices at 
7825 Bennett Ave. ; this gives the Vox 
Organo direct representation in an- 
other important center, and the list 
now includes Edward Luberoff in 
New York, Mr. Jack in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Ganteaume in the south, Mr. 
Edsall on the Pacific Coast, the 
home office in Philadelphia personal- 
ly taken care of by Louis Luberoff, 
and Ford & Reynolds. in Chicago 
where they have long been promi- 
nent. 

—NEW ORATORIO— 
William Walton’s “Belshazzar’s 
Feast” was given its first perform- 
ance in New. York, Jan. 9, by Hugh 
Ross and his Schola Cantorum. 
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MISS JANET DICKSON 
Assistant organist of Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1932, where 
she directs a children’s choir. Miss 
Dickson was born April 21 in New 
York City (and she’s so young that 
she still admits the year, but we con- 
sider that nobody’s business). She 
studied organ and theory with Ralph 
Kinder and piano, theory, etc. in the 
Philadelphia Conservatory. Her first 
position was with the First Method- 
ist, Vineland, N. J., in 1930. Reubke 
wrote only one organ composition, 
thereby earning undying fame; Miss 
Dickson so far has but one work 
published, but it is of such quality 
that it has earned her name a place 
in our symposium. That she is an 
earnest and successful worker is evi- 
denced by her passing the F.A.G.O. 
exams last year. 

Published organ work: 
Paean in D (t., 80c, 1932) 


—C. HAROLD EINECKE— 
of Park Congregational, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is giving a series of 
monthly lecture-recitals this season 
to give his audiences a better under- 
standing of the organ and organ 
literature. Since taking the West- 
minster course Mr. Einecke has been 
unusually successful with his volun- 
teer choirs; one of the highschools 
has sponsored a choir concert to a 
paid audience, and the Rotary Club 
paid. the choirs for a concert in 
January; Mr. Einecke’s choirs have 
svecialized in singing these concerts 
from memory, unaccompanied. His 
Christmas morning services drew 
crowded houses, in an auditorium 
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seating 2000, and 500 were turned 
away from the candle-light service. 
—MURPHREE— 
Claude L. Murphree of the Uni- 
versity of Florida scored a record oi 
four recitals on a three-day trip to 
the southern part of his state. Two 
programs were played in the Molle: 
residence ; Jan. 8 he opened the 2-21 
Moller in the First Presbyterian, 
West Palm Beach, with the audi- 
torium packed at a dollar admission ; 
Jan. 10 a 8m Moller in Tamiami 
Temple, Miami, was opened—an 
Echo Organ displaces the Choir Or- 
gan, with its keyboard above the 
Swell. 








Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 
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—EVANSTON, ILL.— 
St. Athanasius R. C. has contracted 
for a 2m Kilgen for installation this 
month; Mrs. Frank Johnson is or- 
ganist of the church. 

—HOLYOKE, MASS.— 
St. Jerome’s Church has awarded 
Geo. Kilgen & Son its contract for a 
3-32 to replace the organ destroyed 
by fire a year ago. The church is 
being repaired and refinished ; the or- 
gan is to be installed in the spring; 
it will be housed in the tower at the 
front of the church, thus providing 
more room for the choir. 
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A-A.G.O. 
Organist, Pythian Ti 
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Harrisburg: For his program of 
Catholic music in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Bernard B. Wert gave a 
dozen Gregorian selections and his 
own “Sanctus and _ Benedictus,” 
“Oravi,” and “Si Ambulavero,” with 
his choir of 16 voices. 

Reading: The chapter’s fourth 
concert was given Jan. 6 in St. 
Peter’s M. E., Miss Helen M. Kel- 
ler, organist. 

Williamsport: Jan. 21 the regular 
meeting was held in the home of 
Mrs. E. P. Mackey. Jan. 29 a re- 
cital was given in the First Pres- 
byterian. 


...NEW YORK RECITALS... 
Raymond Nold is presenting a sec- 
ond series of recitals on the new 
Aeolian-Skinner in St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York City, on Wednes- 
day evenings, at 8:30. Jan. 23 Par- 
vin Titus played an all-Bach pro- 
gram, and the other recitalists are: 
Clarence Watters, Dalton McLaugh- 
lin, Ralph Downes, Ernest White, 
and William E. Zeuch. 


...CHORAL LECTURES... 
Father Finn of the Paulist Choristers 
is giving a series of Saturday after- 
noon lectures for choral conductors, 
at 411 West 59th St., New York, be- 
ginning Feb. 9. 


—BIGGS RECITALS— 

E. Power Biggs under LaBerge 
manavement booked the following 
recitals: 

Jan. 21, Delaware, Ohio 

Tan. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jan. 28, San Antonio, Tex. 

Feb. 3, Redlands, Calif. 

Feb. 3, Pasadena (evening) 

Feb. 7%, Notre Dame 
Feb. 9, Hamilton, Ont. 
Feb. 13, Montreal, Can. 
Feb. 26, Harvard University 


—LABERGE BOOKINGS— 
In addition to the nine recitals book- 
ed for Mr. Biggs, Bernard R. La- 
Berge presented Carl Weinrich in 
Rochester Jan. 12 and in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 14; Virgil Fox in an II- 
linois recital late in January, with a 
recital in West Point Cadet Chapel 
Feb. 17, in Washington Feb. 19, and 
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in Peabody Conservatory March 1; 
and Winslow Cheney in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Jan. 10. 
—CORRECTION— 
Our January page 2 said Theodor 
Kullak died in 1818. Thanks to the 
kindness of Dr. C. N. B. we are able 
to make correction: Kullak was born 
Sept. 12, 1818 in Krotoschin, Ger- 
many; he died March 1, 1882, in 
Berlin. Thanks to Dr. Boyd. 


—FOR SALE— 

Estey Reed Organ, Studio 
Model, 2-man. and pedal; 
motor; in A-l condition; 
must be sold due to removal; 
seen by appeintment. Organ- 
ist, 70 Harding Place, Free- 
port, N. Y. 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church, 

Washington Memorial Park, 

The 8. H. Hines Funeral Home, 

Washington. D. C. 
*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
*BULLIS, Carleton H., . a ae. 

11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, O) 

Theory Department, Baldwin- Wallace College, 

Berea, Ohio. 

BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

coo: E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 

Loyola University College of Music; 

6034 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 

EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOX, Virgil 
Jordan Apartments, Hanover, Pa. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. “7 Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mas. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

‘st-Choirmaster, Christ Church: — N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. M 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.0. 

Recitals, Instruction; Patk Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

McAMIS, Hugh 
160 West 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARKSALL, John V. 

PEASIH.. Sibey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 

Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 

Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
POISTER, Arthur 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
PORTER, Hugh 

52 West 84th St., New York City. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
*SCHWAB, Harold 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Officia! Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 


and Director, 


F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Parvin 


Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
*WARD, Herbert ph 
WATERS, Walter N. (Sec. N.A.O. 7 yrs.) 
Org., Passionist Monastery, Union City, 4 J., 
9 yrs. 31 West llth St., New York, N. Y. 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 
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WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, . F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
<WHITMER, T. Cari 
julian R. 


di 

YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
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|Equipment and Various’ 


DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ORGOB 








LO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 





| Conservatories 


and Teachers 











GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 
GUILMANT ORGAN = 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Tl. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 








Publishers 

















FISCHER, J. FISCHER & _ 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO, 

Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Firth Ave., at 44th St. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & (0. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic St. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bidg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond St. 

Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phinney Ave. 

Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 

KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 

Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. 1.. N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Ma. 
Chicago, I1l.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 

MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 
Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason 8&St., Louisville, Ky. 

RANGERTONE, INC. 
201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 

WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 

VOX ORGANO, 

See Musical Research Products Inc. 











Organ Architects 











BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

2242 Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNE 


. er 
202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 





Custodians 


and Rebuilders | 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on- as N. J. 

MOHR, Louis F. Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
596 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 

SCH. E, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WHBst. 7-3944. 


[ T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8, I., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Station S. I.. New York, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main 8t., Flemington, N. J. 























Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use tf copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. : 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine's 
fullest support: The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially — ot 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi- 
cation. 
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If there are any better books on. their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 
know where to find them. This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 
to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. * Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 





Art of Improvisation 


by T. CARL WHITMER 


oxi°, 7p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
book on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daiiv practise of improvising and carry it on to 
success; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 


by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 
6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5x8, 189p., innumerable’ thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 


6x8, 32lp., $3.75. Finest book fer the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


7x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
by voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
etc, 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
— diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
sts. 


Contemporary American 
Organ 


by wM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


7x10, 341p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
Mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Decoration Artistique des 
Buffets d’Orgue* 


by GEORGES SERVIERES 


9x12, _225p., profusely illustrated,  $12.00+. 
Mae: \ficent pictures and descriptions of French 
orgs: -cases; paper-bound; French text. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works, 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 


by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, ep $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.507. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x9, 310p., $5.00}. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00f.) 


J. S. Bach* 


by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


6x9, 928p., 2-vol., $12.00}. A biography and 
appreciation -by the famous Bach enthusiast. 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00}. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7x11, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
organs artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 
Tone* 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 
America 


by ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 

6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Author. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 


OrcGaANn INTEREsTs INC. - Richmond Staten Island - New York, N. Y. 
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PLAY 
THE NEW KILGEN 


with the patented 
ELectrricAL ComBINATION ACTION 


This engineering triumph of Kilgen Laboratories is a truly 
scientific advance, based on years of research and produced in 
its entirety in the Kilgen plant on specially designed machines 
developed by Kilgen engineers. 

The material used is stamped duralumin. It is very light in 
weight, permits accurate machining to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch and cannot warp. 

This revolutionary Kilgen Electrical Combination Action is 
made of wholly interchangeable parts and enables Kilgen to 
give you moré for less money. It is used on both Stop Key 
type and, by remote control, in Draw Knob type consoles. 
Play the New Kilgen. You will find an unequalled ease of 
control. 


The Kilgen Electrical Combination Action is only one 
of the features of the 1935 Kilgen Masterpiece. 


Tune in Station KMOX ‘{1090 Kilocycles} every 
Monday at 10:20 p.m. for the Kilgen Organ Recital 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, tne. 


Organ Builders fer over 300 Years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 
. Saint Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK, Steinway Hall » » CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. » » LOS ANGELES, Architects’ Bldg. 
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